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The Real Issue in Finland 


INLAND today is the rallying point of the world-wide 
anti-Soviet campaign that began when the Bolsheviks 
came to power, was thrown back by the raw but mighty 
young socialist state in 1921, and now has flared up anew 
with the outbreak of the second world war. Here is no 
isolated issue of a small country whose independence is 
threatened by a great power. The imperialist nations have 
not suddenly reversed their whole histories to become cham- 
pions of the liberty and independence of “gallant little Fin- 
land.” Nor has the Soviet Union suddenly abandoned its 
fundamental principles to embark on a new road of “im- 
perialist aggression.” The imperialist nations are divided 
among themselves in a conflict whereby the Allied Powers, 
foiled in their attempt to play off Germany and the USSR 
against each other, now seek to prevent Germany from 
becoming powerful enough to challenge their supremacy. 
But at the same time they are involved in a gigantic effort 
to merge the inter-imperialist conflict into a greater conflict 
in which they will be united against the socialist sixth of 
the world. The Soviet Union, now as always concerned 
with the safeguarding of its socialist society, is determined 
to limit the area of the war, to close up the doorway through 
Finland where the foot of British imperialism has remained 
firmly planted for twenty years against the day it could 
| push the door open for a new invasion. 
| What is the nature of this Finnish “independenec” 
| which is presumed to be threatened by the USSR? 
_ Finland, for over a hundred years a part of Russia, had 
“close economic ties with her which could have been extended 
‘and enriched in her own interests after the Russian Revolu- 
Ftion brought her independence. But instead of taking the 
Path of rational economic development, Finland’s ruling 
‘lass preferred to keep the country in a semi-colonial state, 
% a raw material base for Western European capital, chiefly 
British. Where it has been in the interest of foreign capital 
to prevent exploitation of Finnish natural resources, this 
been done. Thus the International Nickel Company 
(in which American capital has a large interest) makes its 
Profits not by increasing production in the mines it controls 
~ fear Petsamo, but by holding back production, in order to 
P up the monopoly price on the world market. Where 
exploitation is profitable, it has been ruthless, as in the case 
‘ of Finland’s rich forests, owned by companies in which 
g British capital is predominant, which have been wastefully 
_ Cut away in the South, near convenient waterways, while 
timber in central and northern Finland is left unused. 
Some 63 per cent of the Finnish people live by agriculture 
E _ which is a hard struggle for all but the 5.6 per cent of the 
p People who own 32.4 per cent of the land. The so-called 
"land reforms offered land to the landless at such exorbitant 
Fates that they have been unable to carry the burden of the 
debt. Thousands of farms go under the hammer annually 





and 37 per cent of the agricultural population are either 
tenants or agricultural laborers, creating a human surplus 
for merciless exploitation by the landlords and lumber 
barons. Adequate social legislation has been denied the Fin- 
nish workers, working class organizations stamped out, with 
no collective bargaining whatever in the important indus- 
tries. “The cooperatives are mainly landlord associations. 
The allegedly democratic constitution sets the voting age at 
24, makes the President completely independent of the Diet, 
which he can dissolve at will. In it the militant sections of 
the workers and farmers are denied any representation. 

The rulers of this “independent” Finland have always 
been the willing tools of foreign imperialists against the 
Soviet Union. After Finland gained its independence 
through the Russian Revolution, Mannerheim, who received 
aid from both the Allies and Germany, drowned the Finnish 
revolutionary movement in blood. In the spring of 1918 White 
Finns invaded Soviet Karelia and slaughtered its popula- 
tion; in 1919 they crossed the border again, in an attempt 
to capture Petrozavodsk. The White Finnish Government 
actively aided Yudenitch in an effort to capture Leningrad. 
It was for these counter-revolutionary services that Finland 
received the loan from America, repayment of which has 
made her such a pet in Washington. Finland signed a bor- 
der agreement in 1920, only to violate it the next year by 
a new invasion of Soviet Karelia financed by the British 
and officered by the French. 

When these first attempts “for a greater Finland up to 
the Urals” failed, Finnish rulers laid more ambitious plans. 
With the help of British capital a wide network of muni- 
tion factories and aerodromes was established in Finland, 
vastly exceeding her own defense needs. In 1924-25 several 
hundred English officers spent many months in Finland 
under the command of General Walter Kirke, reorganizing 
the Finnish army, navy and air forces, and erecting what 
is known today as the Mannerheim-Kirke Line. 

Since 1918 Finnish soil has served as a base for foreign 
intelligence services. The trials of the Anglo-Finnish spies 
in 1927, of the Industrial Party in 1930, and the more re- 
cent trials have established that the Finnish rulers and 
army circles used their diplomatic representatives in the 
USSR to organize espionage and acts of provocation and 
to prepare interventionist moves against the USSR. 

The resistance of Finnish ruling circles to the Soviet pro- 
posals for mutual safety, plus Finnish mobilization and the 
terrific anti-Soviet campaign, made it clear that the Finnish 
rulers could not act independently of their foreign masters. 
We know now the meaning of General Kirke’s visit last 
summer to check up on Finnish fortifications. We know 
the meaning of the $40,000,000 worth of military supplies 
provided to Finland by the Allies before hostilities com- 
menced. Our own State Department well knows that the 
Finns did indeed order those border provocations in No- 
vember which constituted violations of the Finnish-Soviet 
Non-Aggression pact, and which made it clear that the 
Soviet Union must move quickly before Hango Peninsula, 
used twenty years ago as a landing base for the interven- 
tionists, could be made to serve the same purpose again. 

The issue is clear. Not Finnish “independence” is at 
stake, for behind little Finland is world imperialism, striv- 
ing to thrust at the heart of the workers’ state with Fin- 
land as its dagger. The security of the Soviet Union is the 
issue. When that is won, the Finnish people, through their 
own democratic government, will for the first time have a 
chance to know what independence is. 








Loans for War 


HE working people who don’t want war know as 
well as the war mongers who want it, that the road 
to war is paved with loans. 

The swelling protest against war loans, whatever pseudo- 
nym they go under, is having effect. The Connecticut 
C.I.O. and A.F. of L. delegates to the Conference for 
Social and Labor Legislation were sharp and direct in their 
opposition to such loans. Equally strong was the stand 
taken by the New Jersey Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 
Student groups also are against loans. Through such pro- 
tests and through a vast message-to-Congress protest, the 
plain people of America, who will be the ones who would 
have to fight the war that “loans” prepare for, are holding 
up the war makers. 

That is why the “loan” drive in Washington is finding it- 
self stalled. Congressmen have heard from the folks back 
home and the folks back home are loud and positive that 
they want nothing done in Washington that can take this 
country into war. 

The loan advocates are resorting to transparent devices 
in the attempt to give legality to their proposal. It was 
Rayburn himself, Roosevelt’s majority leader in the House 
of Representatives, who scraped the camouflage off the pro- 
posed loan of “surpluses.” A loan earmarked for arms 
would be a violation of the neutrality act. Call it a loan 
of “agricultural and manufactured surpluses,” Rayburn ad- 
vises, let Finland trade them in for guns in London and 
Paris, and everything will be fine. But the people of this 
country think otherwise. | 

The latest device, approved by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee as we go to press, is a proposal to in- 
crease the lending authority of the Export-Import Bank to 
$100,000,000, with a maximum limit of $30,000,000 to 
any one country. By this means neither Congress nor the 
administration would have direct responsibility; the loan 
would be palmed off as routine business of the Export- 
Import Bank. As the New York Times story has it: “this 
would make possible maximum loans to Finland by the 
Export-Import Bank of $30,000,000 for the purchase of 
non-military supplies. No mention of this purpose is made 
in the text.” (Italics ours) 

Difficulties are also being met by Hoover’s Manner- 
heim relief fund. Collection cans, set up in an automobile 
plant, were taken down in a few days after the manage- 
ment saw what had gone into the cans. The contents were 
metal and paper scraps, skeptical messages and demands of 
relief for the hungry at home. 

Perhaps workers have longer memories than some of the 
intellectuals who are lending their names and their talents 
to the Hoover fund. Workers apparently remember that 
in the intervention period in 1918-1920 “relief” took on a 
marked political character, that “relief” bread was used 
as recruitment bait into the White-guard armies of the 
period. Perhaps, too, workers have compared the singular 
sensitiveness of Herbert Hoover toward sufferings in neigh- 
borhoods within striking distance of the Soviet Union with 
his insensitiveness to suffering at home, in Spain and else- 
where. 

Intellectuals too, however, are beginning to ask ques- 
tions. In the theater field a large contingent are resisting 
the stampede to Mannerheim’s relief. Theater people are 
making the pertinent comments that the proposed $25,000,- 
000 loan would more than suffice to restore the W.P.A. 
Theater for which money could not be found by the budget- 
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makers; that theater benefits for the Hoover fund would 
supplant benefits for unemployed actors. 


Theodore Dreiser No “Sucker” 


S HARPLY pointed is the response of the great American 
novelist, Theodore Dreiser, who has gained additional 
respect in his country for his true humanitarianism and his 
courageous and consistent defense of democracy. 

In answer to a letter from Mr. Smith, publicity man of 
the Hoover relief, asking him for a 200 word puff for the 
fund, Mr. Dreiser replied: 


“As is generally known, I hope, I am not just another 
American propaganda sucker. 

“Relief for the Finns might be well enough in its way, 
providing there had been any relief for the bombed and 
starved democratic Spaniards in Spain in 1937 and °38, 
Did Mr. Hoover speak for them then? And was any 
American relief undertaken? Or for the Mussolini- 
murdered Abyssinians in 1934-5? Any American money 
or supplies for them then or for the Chinese—old, young 
—women and children—consecutively murdered and still 
being murdered by the Japanese since 1933 and on? Not 
any that I know of. On the contrary, we continue to 
arm Japan—not the Chinese—and no propaganda against 
that. 

“As bad as anything that I recall is the fact that in 
1932 when the American Veterans of the World War 
invaded Washington to demand financial relief for them- 
selves, their wives and children (that was the worst year 
of the depression) it war Mr. Hoover who turned out 
the army with tanks and machine guns to dislodge them! 
And since, I have not heard him or any of his political 
or economic associates, pleading for financial equity for 
the millions of jobless and starving Americans in our 
North, South, East, West. 

“On the contrary, the cry now is (1) for economic if 
not military relief for the poor Finns, (2) economic and 
financial relief for our financiers and industrialists—their 
banks and corporations, families—less taxation, that is, 
but by implication as well as by fact more taxation for 
the masses. And while I have read of Mr. Hoover's 
speaking for less taxation for the corporations, I have 
never heard of him speaking for less taxation for the 
masses. 

“And as for taxing the labor saving machines, which 
throw out men and women, and so pour constantly in- 
creasing profits into the pockets of their owners—taxing 
them so much per man power according to the number of 
human workers they displace, a tax I have advocated for 
some time—-not a word from anyone. Yet the justice of 
it is obvious. And far more important than pouring 
more American millions into more European wars the 
while Americans starve. 

“In view of this I beg leave to suggest adding one 
more slogan to our already very large American collec- 
tion. And it is this: 

“American relief for Americans first!” 

“It will aid some ten or fifteen million miserable 
Americans as opposed to a possible million of Finns, if 
so many. For certainly, the entire 3,000,000 Finnish 
population cannot be down and out already. If our 
papers do not lie, and of course, they never lie, it is the 
Russians who seem to need help against the Finns. 

“P.S. Let me repeat that I am not just one more 
American (or is it British) propaganda sucker.” 


The Finnish Workers Don’t Forget 


FTER the Mannerheim terror which shocked world 
opinion, there was scarcely a worker’s family in 
Finland that did not have a relative to mourn, and a night- 
mare of horror to remember. : 
These memories live. As one reads between the lines i 
the despatches from Finland, of so-called “spies”; as one 
reads interviews with captured “Soviet” prisoners who pr0- 
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fess to be comfortable and to desire most of all visits by 
“their families” one begins to realize that within the White 
guard Finnish lines the workers are moving against the 
Mannerheim-Ryti government. 

Finnish immigrant workers in America also remember 


ws the Mannerheim massacres, and a large proportion of them 

his are strongly supporting the USSR’s policies with relation 
to Finland. 

of On December 10th the Finnish Workers’ F ederation of 

he America, a nation-wide organization, decided unanimously 


to send greetings to Otto Kuusinen, head of the Finnish 
People’s Government. Their message said in part: 


“We hope the day will soon come when the flag of the 
People’s Government of Democratic Finland will wave 
over the capitol in Helsinki as a sign that the Finnish peo- 
ple have finally freed themselves of those who oppressed 
them and were ready to plunge them into war against the 
Soviet people, not in the interests of the Finnish people but 
in the interests of the Finnish bourgeoisie and the imperi- 
alist powers.” 

Michael Wistilla, editor of the Finnish Midwest daily, 
Tyomies, in a recent broadcast over Station WEBC of 
Duluth, Minnesota, placed the responsibility for the pres- 
ent fighting on the Finnish ruling clique. He said: 

“The 22 years of Finnish independence cannot be shown 
to have been a period during which the various govern- 
ments of Finland made any serious efforts to establish nor- 
mal and friendly relations with the Soviet Union. Quite 
the contrary, as can be shown during the days of Finnish 
intervention in Soviet Karelia (1919, 1920, 1921).... 
And it is my conviction and the conviction of very many 
Finnish people in this country that the existence of friendly 
relations—(good-neighbor relations) of which our President 
so very often has spoken—such as, for example, between the 
United States and Canada, could have made possible the 
settlement of all contradictions through diplomatic chan- 
nels, without the mobilization of armed forces and the evac- 
uation of civilians.” 

From all over the country, from Bessemer, Ironwood 
and Mass in Michigan, from Astoria in Oregon, from 
Marengo and Superior, Wisconsin, from Minneapolis, Du- 
luth, Alanko, Heinola and Virginia in Minnesota from 
Butte and Geyser, Montana, from up-state New York, 
as well as from New York City, and from Baltimore, 
Maryland, Finnish miners, lumbermen, factory workers 
and farmers, meeting together have passed resolutions of 
support for the Finnish Democratic Republic. Two Finn- 
ish dailies, Eteenpain (Forward) published in New York 
and Tyomies (the Workingman) published in Superior, 
Wisconsin, are giving their support to the Finnish Demo- 
cratic Republic, and have greatly increased their circula- 
tion, 

Typical of many letters from Finnish-American workers 
is the following published in a San Francisco paper: 

“I was born in Finland and have been following what 
has been happening in Finland since the class war of 1918- 

1919... . Mussolini and Hitler learned their tricks from 
the Butcher Mannerheim, as he is called in Finland. I 
received a letter from my brother early in December tell- 
ing me how they have been preparing for the last 21 years 
to fight the Soviet Union. . . . When I was in Finland I 
saw the soldiers training everywhere in rain or shine, snow 
or blizzards. I am hoping from the bottom of my heart 
that these husky Finns that I saw there are fighting now 
against the butcher Mannerheim and his kind to liberate 
the Finnish people from their oppressors.” 

At a meeting called by the Hoover Relief Committee at 
Ironwood, Michigan, where there is a large Finnish com- 
e munity, one of the principal speakers, the Finnish Consul 
‘ Itic, got an unpleasant surprise when his audience 
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cheered the Soviet Union when he made reference to it. 

The Finnish working people have not forgotten the 
Mannerheim butcheries. Hoover, who wrote of Manner- 
heim in 1919 as the “sinister shadow” (though he recom- 
mended recognition of Finland under that shadow), may 
forget; certain intellectuals who attacked Mannerheim in 
those days may forget; but not Finnish workers. Manner- 
heim engraved himself in their memories with a butchers’ 


knife. 


Word From Jews in the Liberated Regions 


EWS in the liberated regions of the West Ukraine and 

Western Byelo-Russia are writing to their relatives in 
America, and the letters are like the rhapsodies of prisoners, 
emerging from their cells into the sunlight. 

Moses Kavinski, from Byalostok, writes: “A well of joy 
and happiness has opened for us.” 

A. Poderesky writes: “We walk on the streets like free 
men and women. No one throws stones. Even the chil- 
dren are coming to life. Everybody is free.” 

Elihu Kosoffsky of Grodno, writes: “Thank God we 
are rid of the pogroms.” 

Schmulik Gurman, in Bobruisk, writes: “On Soviet 
earth I felt that I had come to life, that I had just been 
born, that life was just beginning.” 

One of the most interesting letters came from a Tal- 
mudic scholar in Vilna, a traditional center of Jewish 
learning; the letter is studded with Hebrew phrases. He 
describes the response of their “Polish masters” to the pa- 
triotic contributions of the Jews who, constituting one- 
tenth of the population, contributed one-half of the local 
defense fund. The Poles asserted that this was not an evi- 
dence of patriotism but of the desire to spur the Poles into 
a war with the Jew-hater Hitler. The defense fund mvs- 
teriously disappeared. Five days after the outbreak of the 
war the authorities began collecting old iron for weapons 
and old clothes for bandages. The disorganization was 
appalling. It was difficult to find bread even for soldiers. 

“. , . But on the 16th day the downfall of our state 
struck. . . . The panic and confusion in the city were ter- 
rible. In a few hours the city was to be abandoned to the 
local pogromists, and after that to the world pogromists. 
From all the Jewish homes there arose a wail and lament. 
Young and old men were taking to the road. Where to? 
Only the one God above knows. 

“My children were ready to leave their homes at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Nerves were stretched to the breaking 
point. Owners of radios were glued to them. And here 
something was happening. Stalin had not uttered his last 
word with reference to the pact with Hitler. The pact 
must have a deeper meaning which we simple people 
couldn’t conceive. In short, on Nov. 17th, at dawn the 
tank drivers of the Soviet Union, with a smile on their 
lips, and flowers in their hands, entered our dying city. 
What joy, what cheer emanated from these people! It 
appeared that these people mounted whole mountains of 
steel and iron on wheels and came to us, to our humble city, 
to protect us from the bird of prey and the wild animals. 

“Aside from the fact that the Red Army as a whole 
came to us like the savior Messiah, every one of the Red 
Army men was a God-blessed, cultured person. And 
whether I want to or not I must brush aside all of my deep 
seated prejudices and must say: ‘Long live the great mould- 
er of people—Stalin, who has transformed the ordinary 
than into a person of the highest quality.’ ” 








The New Situation in the Far East 


N a statement to the press made a few days after his 
appointment, the new Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Arita, “frankly admitted” that the Soviet-German Non- 
aggression Pact had split the anti-Comintern front. This 
result which Japan now belatedly admits, coming hard on 
the heels of its disastrous defeat on the border of Outer 
Mongolia last summer, accounts for the right-about in 
Japanese policy toward the Soviet Union which has become 
increasingly evident in recent weeks. With the collapse of 
the German-Japanese anti-Comintern military alliance, 
Japan lost her trading position with the Western powers, 
since she could no longer offer them the bait of a two- 
front war against the Soviet Union as a reward for their 
“non-intervention” in her Chinese adventure. In the face 
of further military set-backs in China, the passing over of 
the Chinese to offensive warfare as evidenced by their re- 
cent victories, and the growing dissatisfaction of Japanese 
industrialists with the progress of her foreign policy, the 
Japanese have found it expedient to accept the Soviet 
Union’s long-standing offer and move toward establishing 
better relations with the Socialist State. 

Thus, in the same interview, Arita states it as a cardinal 
point of the foreign policy of the new cabinet “to make the 
strongest possible effort to adjust relations with the Soviet 
Union” with the object of achieving results “similar to the 
conclusion of a non-aggression pact.” , 

Agreements with the Soviet Union concluded before the 
resignation of the Abe government and the accession of the 
new cabinet, clearly establish that the “adjustment of rela- 
tions” to which Arita referred will be made strictly on 
Soviet terms. The prolonged dispute over the renewal of 
an agreement for Japanese fishing rights in Soviet waters 
was settled early in January when Japan yielded to the 
Soviet demand for payment of the balance due her from 
the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway as a condition to 
the renewal of fishing leases. The payment having been 
made, the leases were renewed for a year and negotiations 
are now going forward for a new long term treaty gov- 
erning this question. In addition, Japan has agreed to the 
appointment of a mixed commission to settle all questions 
of the demarcation of the entire border between Manchu- 
kuo and the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia. Thus the agreement to fix the border in the 
vicinity of Lake Hassan which the Soviet Union won as a 
result of the rout of Japan’s armies the previous summer 
has been extended to include the full length of the Man- 
chukuoan frontier and will doubtless mark the end of the 
Japanese border provocations of the past few years. 

A further development of Japanese-Soviet relations is 
indicated in the arrival in Moscow of a Japanese trade dele- 
gation to negotiate a trade treaty which should have im- 
portant economic consequences. 

Thus the firm but peaceful policy of the Soviet Union 
bids fair to put an end to threats against her in the East. 
It thwarts the designs of the western imperialists who had 
planned to use Japan as their catspaw for Soviet interven- 
tion, with the hope of further weakening Japan in the 
process and leaving the way open for their exploitation of 
China. Important Chinese victories around Canton and 
Nanking in recent weeks and the continued difficulties of 
the Japanese in getting the Wang puppet government set 
up, show that China, far from being weakened, has. found 
fresh strength and unity in the newsituation in the Far East. 
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On October 23, 1937, the ice-breaker Syedov, Sailing 
the Polar seas to collect scientific data, was locked in ice. 
The crew of the vessel remained aboard, refusing to be 
taken off, in order to continue their scientific work while 
the ice-locked ship was carried by Polar currents. They 
remained aboard for twenty-seven months, consenting to 
rescue operations only when there was danger of the ship 
being crushed by the accumulating ice and carrying their 
invaluable scientific records with it to the bottom. Bat- 
tering its way to the Syedov, the recently launched Joseph 
Stalin, flagship of the Soviet ice-breaker fleet, commanded 
by the noted explorer Ivan Papanin, reached the Syedov on 
January 6th and began towing the imprisoned ship into 
safe waters. The famous American explorer, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, sent the following message to the Syedov crew: 


“Like all geographers, oceanographers and others 
interested in polar exploration, I have watched 
throughout the whole drift of the Syedoy, all re. 
ports I could get. Except for not having been made 
so early I consider the results of the Syedov drift 
should equal those of the Fram drift, which would 
place it in the front rank of polar expeditions. 
Moreover, a critical comparison of the Syedoy and 
Fram results should give new meaning to the infor- 
mation secured by Nansen. Scientists have found 
equal interest in the general resemblance of the two 
drifts and in their specific differences. That you 
attained a higher maximum latitude than the Not- 
wegians and that your drift was in general closer to 
the Pole than that of the Fram is a further reason for 
congratulation. Chiefly, however, I feel like ex- 
pressing admiration for Soviet polar exploration in 
general during the last decades both as to the 
achievements of individuals and groups of explorers 
and as to the support given exploration by the 
Soviet government.” —Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
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Can Southeastern Europe 
Remain Neutral? 


By A. F. BECKER 


HE question posed in the title is crucial not only 

for Southeastern Europe but for the whole of Europe, 
and for the whole world. ‘The maneuvers designed to 
violate the neutrality of Southeastern Europe tie up most 
intimately with the more far-reaching maneuvers to extend 
the orbit of the present war in Europe, to create an 
fastern war frent. 

The question cannot be answered, therefore, without 
looking into the st.ifting forces interested in drawing South- 
astern Europe into the whirlpool. And here the following 
preliminary observation is important. 

If the war had proceeded along the lines of the Munich 
heme, if, in other words, the “crafty and dangerous 
game of non-intervention” had not “ended in a serious 
fasco” as Stalin predicted it would, then Southeastern 
Europe would have been in the war from the very outset. 
This was an integral part of the Munich plan. The de- 
livery of Austria and Czechoslovakia to German Nazism 
in the course of Chamberlain’s appeasement policy was 
intended to open the way for a German attack against the 
Soviet Union with its indispensable prerequisite and corol- 
lary: placing the whole of Southeastern Europe under the 
domination of the Rome-Berlin Axis. Mussolini, indeed, 
immediately took it as a go-signal, and proceeded to annex 
Albania. 

The Munich plan was thwarted and the Rome-Berlin 
Axis was cracked by the conclusion of the Soviet-German 
Non-Aggression Pact. It is well worth keeping in mind 
that, for the time being, this is the only fundamental reason 
that there is still peace in Southeastern Europe. 

In turn, all strategical moves by the same great powers 
responsible for Munich, to re-establish under the changed 
conditions and in the midst of the war the old Munich 
design would, if successful, inevitably draw Southeastern 
Europe into the war. The propaganda campaign about a 
mysterious Russian menace to the Balkans fits into this 
pattern, 

The first major .move towards embroiling Southeastern 
Europe was the conclusion of the Anglo-Turkish mutual 
assistance pact. At the time, the Soviet Government 
warned that this move jeopardized Turkish neutrality in 
the most serious manner. The warning was borne out 
by subsequent events. 

Developments towards creating an anti-Soviet war bloc 
in Southeastern Europe were speeded up after the outbreak 
of hostilities in Finland. Without any foundation what- 
soever, rumors were spread of Soviet intentions to attack 
Rumania, These rumors were recognized by Rumanian 
Government circles themselves as originating in the Min- 
istry of Information in London. 

The plan of the imperialists was and is to embroil the 
Scandinavian neutrals on the one hand and the Southeastern 
European neutrals on the other. It was hoped to prepare 
Finland quietly for her role, so that the attack on the 
Soviet Union could be made simultaneously through Fin- 
land and Southeastern Europe. That was why the Soviet 
Union acted at the exact moment she did to protect her 
one remaining vulnerable spot in the Baltic area, and to 
withdraw Finland from the orbit of the imperialist war. 

he next step was for Italian Fascism to assume the 
tole of “protector” of Southeastern Europe. This step, 
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however, encountered some natural obstacles. The fear 
of Italian aggression aroused by the ruthless attack upon 
and annexation of Albania had not yet been sufficiently 
allayed in Southeastern European capitals. For the South- 
eastern European rulers to present Italy to their peoples 
as the guardian of their independence seemed too gigantic 
a piece of effrontery. ‘To present Italy, moreover, as a 
field marshal against the USSR is a risky deception 
in view of the well-known and often manifested sympathies 
with the Soviet Union of the Southeastern European 
peoples. It is a difficult task to make these peoples believe 
first, that Italy is the guardian of peace and their inde- 
pendence, second, that the Soviet Union has any aggressive 
intentions against the independence of any nation. The 
ruling circles are well aware that the peoples of South- 
eastern Europe would be far more inclined, if given the 
chance, to extricate themselves from war entanglements by 
joining the peace initiative of the Soviet Union than to 
be drawn into an anti-Soviet bloc through fear of a 
chimerical Russian attack upon their independence. 

However, certain momentous developments have recently 
intervened. Mussolini’s fading authority in Southeastern 
Europe was strengthened by the concerted moves of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Pope Pius, and the situation is fraught 
with great dangers. These new developments account for 
the sudden change in the attitude of the King of Rumania, 
who has assumed a provocative role against the Soviet 
Union, as well as for the changed attitude of the Turkish 
Government towards Italy. 

The outcome of all these maneuvers cannot be predicted 
with even approximate certainty. ‘The possibility of a 
miscalculation on the part of those powers who are attempt- 
ing to embroil Southeastern Europe in the war arises from 
their stubborn failure to understand the fundamental change 
distinguishing the second world war from the first. The 
impact of the Russian Revolution on the peoples of the 
Balkan countries must not be forgotten. Soviet Russia 
is not Tsarist Russia. The aggressiveness of Tsarist im- 
perialism against independent nations, its patronizing pan- 
slavism vis-a-vis the Balkans, have been replaced by the 
attitude of the liberated Russian people in foreign affairs, 
an attitude respecting the independence of nations and 
good neighborliness with all nations not harboring ag- 
gressive designs against the Soviet people. 

The removal of this threat against their national in- 
dependence from the East has withdrawn a potent weapon 
from the hands of the ruling circles of the Balkans. 

The peoples of Southeastern Europe understand this 
basic change, and this understanding by the people of 
Soviet policies may well become a factor of major im- 
portance in frustrating the anti-Soviet moves of the great 
powers threatening to engulf Southeastern Europe in war. 








Chamberlain Over Sean 


The Anti-Soviet Campaign Threatens All Neutrals 


HE leitmotif of European politics 

may be heard in the two follow- 
ing excerpts from Mr, Chamberlain’s 
speeches: 

“I say now that none of us knows how 
long this war will last. None of us knows 
in what direction it will develop, none of us 
knows when it is ended who will be standing 
by our side and who will be against us.” 
(November 27) 

“The issue is plain. Either the German 
Government must give convincing proof of 
the sincerity of their desire for peace by 
definite acts and by the provision of effective 
guarantees of their intention to fulfill their 
undertakings or we must persevere in our 
duty to the end. It is for Germany to make 
her choice.” (October 12, 1939, in answer to 
Hitler’s peace overture). 


And in the same talk: 


“Nor can we pass over Herr Hitler’s radi- 
cal departure from the long professed princi- 
ples of his policy and creed as instanced by 
. . . the pact with the Soviet Union, con- 
cluded after his repeated and violent de- 
nunciation of Bolshevism.” 

When the text of Chamberlain’s re- 
fusal to deal with Hitler’s peace over- 
ture was read by Lord Stanhope in the 
House of Lords, the wisdom of “‘crush- 
ing Hitlerism” was questioned by one 
of the less astute peers, Lord Arnold, 
asking if Chancellor Hitler’s downfall 
would not pave the way for Bolshevism 
in Central Europe? Viscount Halifax 
in reply rebuked Lord Arnold for dis- 
playing “more sincerity than judg- 
ment.” 

On October 25, Chamberlain twit- 
ted Ribbentrop reminding the Reich’s 
Foreign Minister that in his address to 
the press when he first arrived in Eng- 


land as Ambassador in 1936, he said: 


“Germany wants to be friends with Great 
Britain and I think the British people also 
wish for German friendship. The Fuehrer is 
convinced there is only one real danger to 
Europe and to the British Empire as well, 
that is, the spreading further of Communism, 
this most terrible of all diseases. . . .” 


The documents in the British Blue 
Book include the report submitted by 
Neville Henderson to Foreign Minister 
Halifax, on August 28, (five days 
after the announcement of the Soviet- 
German non-aggression pact). He says: 

“At the end Baron von Ribbentrop asked 
me whether I could guarantee that the Prime 
Minister could carry the country with him 
in a policy of friendship with Germany. I 
said there was no possible doubt whatever 
that he would provided Germany cooperated 
with him. 

“Herr Hitler asked whether England would 
be willing to accept an alliance with Ger- 
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many. I said that I did not exclude such a 
possibility. . . .” (Italics mine) 


Unlisted War Aims 


The war against Germany has its 
unpredictable aspects. The Hitlerites 
may be driven to desperation and com- 
mence fire. French Imperialism enter- 
tains plans of a more aggressive charac- 
ter, determined to smash and dismem- 
ber Germany, restoring its own hege- 
mony. This French war aim is no se- 
cret, but on the other hand no source 
of pleasure to London, whose active 
pro-Nazi policy undermined the con- 
tinental dominance of France in the 
first place. This contradiction lies at 
the heart of the English-French alli- 
ance like a malignant tumor. 

“None of us knows,” as Chamber- 
lain puts it with such unequivocal am- 
biguity, “what direction the war will 
take,” meaning how nice it would be 
if Germany returned to the fold. How- 
ever, by the very nature of imperialism, 
war can be started, the question is how 
to stop it, and when. In World War I, 
hostilities ceased on the Eastern Front 
only after the October Revolution; the 
German Revolution stopped it in the 
West. 

There is an unmistakable tendency 
in current British maneuvers through 
Finland and Scandinavia to transform 
the imperialist squabble into an anti- 
Soviet war. To preserve the Nordic 
peoples and Western civilization is the 
moral pretext for a reshuffling of lines 
and allies. 

The cumulative drive of recent 
events leads only to the war British 
imperialists are preparing to wage— 
against the Soviet Union. The Scandi- 
navian countries are not the only front- 
line soldiers for Great Britain. Turkey 
is oddly enough being groomed as a 
“good European” and though Moslem, 
defender of Christian Western civiliza- 
tion. 

On January 18, a New York Times 
editorial commented on the £43,500,- 
000 loan to Turkey as “a war measure 
far more than a reward.” 

“Thanks to the Turks, the Allies 
are able to build up a formidable army 
in Syria.” 

This army is under General Wey- 
gand’s command. Which brings us 
back to the French military expert of 
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By RICHARD MOUNT 


Le Temps who proposes Anglo. 
French intervention on behalf of Fin. 
land by: 

1. Blockading Murmansk by Anglo. 
French naval squadrons. 

2. Sending land forces, not numer. 
ous but well-equipped, to seize the Pet. 
samo area. 

3. Ordering Allied warships to the 
Black Sea, and commencing a powerfy| 
diversion there. 

Is there the possibility within the 
realm of speculation of France taking 
kindly to such a concerted plan when 
its first preoccupation is to crush Ger. 
many? Generalissimo Gamelin must 
appreciate fully the hazard of driving 
the Reich and Russia together, an even- 
tuality neither England nor France 
would welcome and in the realism of 
things must seek to prevent. Still we 
have Daladier venturing a perspective 
that may provide the answer. 

“The result of the war is not to be decided 
only by military operations. In the final de. 
cision the evolution of international policy 
and the relation between powers and*the 
action of moral forces will play a big part.” 

Is it too early, too rash to indicate 
tendentiously that the Munichite Dala- 
dier would favor rapprochement if the 
Third Reich hurled its totalitarian en- 
ergies against the USSR? Certainly 
this could not be incompatible with the 
essential French aim of restoring its 
European dominance, for Nazi Ger- 
many would be sapped of its strength 
in such a war and even hazard igno- 
minious collapse, in no small measure 
encompassed by its own people’s up 
surge. 


The Role of Finland 


In view of the results of imperialist 
pressure on Finland, one cannot but 
view with alarm the grave consequencts 
that will stem from British meddling 
and pressure in Norway and Sweden. 
Let us turn back the files of the Neu 
York Times to the issue of November 
13: 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is seriously considering an application irom 
Finland for trade loans through the Export- 
Import Bank. . . . In diplomatic quarters : 
was thought possible that Finland’s hope 0 
getting trade financing here to aid in met: 
ing effects of Soviet pressure, coupled wi 
moral backing of the U. S., might have 
fluenced Finland in suspending negotiations 
with Moscow. The loans would run ito 
millions.” 
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Reading that, one has reason to shud- 
der at the dangerous, provocative, ill- 
advised path Scandinavia is urged to 
tread, 

Two later signals: 


Washington, January 10 (4-P.) “The U. S. 
today extended credits of $10 miliion to 
Norway. ‘The step was considered another 
step to bolster Scandinavia because of Rus- 


jon invasion of Finland. Jesse Jones said 
credits were being established by Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the Export- 
Import Bank.” pa 
Washington, January 11. “The 10 million 
advanced by U. S. to Finland shortly after 
she was attacked by Russia and $10,000,000 
credit to Norway announced yesterday will 
p.obably be followed by at least another 
$10,000,000 for Sweden.” 


Note please that the loan to Finland 
was being seriously considered early in 
November as a blandishment during the 
course of the Finnish-Soviet negotia- 
tions and did not materialize until after 
hostilities broke out. Of course, these 
loans are represented, for internal con- 
sumption, for purchase of “agricultural 
products and non-military goods.” (Has 
it already been forgotten that the Navy 
yielded priority to Finland in the mat- 
ter of some forty planes, Brewster 
fighters?) This device is so transpar- 
ent that both the State Department, 
even with the adroit assistance of the 
President, and Congress fear to assume 
direct responsibility for an additional 
loan of 25 million for Finland. The 
President felt obliged to send a letter 
to Congress “clarifying” the problem, 
knowing beforehand he would allay no 
one’s suspicion, but he would try. 
Wrote the President: 


“An extension of credit at this time does 
not in any way constitute or threaten any 
so-called ‘involvement’ in European wars.” 


Roosevelt wants Congress to author- 
ize an increase in the revolving credit 
fund of the Export-Import Bank and 
to authorize the R.F.C. to purchase 
loans and securities from the Export- 
Import Bank to finance export of agri- 
cultural surpluses and manufactured 
products, excluding implements of war. 

Is this matter a question of credit or 
of foreign policy, and where is there 
the difference worth a shyster’s fee in 
the instance of Finland, already at war, 
and Norway and Sweden girding for it? 
Snares and opposition have developed 
in Congress over aid to Finland. The 
method, the character and the respon- 
sibility for such aid are hot coals tossed 
from the White House to Congress and 
back again, though there is nothing too 
hot for our press. Walter Lippman 
and Dorothy Thompson are beseeching 
Congress to reconsider and rush aid to 
abeleaguered outpost of civilization be- 
fore it is too late. Mr. Arthur Krock 
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of the New York Times, on the con- 
trary, rebukes the British War Office 
and permits us a glimpse of the Anglo- 
American contradiction by insisting 
that “the Allies having the most imme- 
diate stake in the Baltic nations should 
themselves lend the financial aid which 
would produce military aid instead of 
expecting the U. S. to do it.” 

Perhaps we ought to recall President 
Roosevelt’s message of October 18 to 
the three kings of Scandinavia when 
they received in their royal presence at 
Stockholm the commoner, President 
Kallio of Finland. Can it be that 
Roosevelt’s warm statement of sympa- 
thy and moral support in Finland’s dif- 
ficult moment, decodes in the light of 
later events to read, millions and muni- 
tions for opposing Soviet demands, 
otherwise not a cent? When Kallio 
returned to Helsinki, the Finnish dele- 
gation was sent back to Moscow a second 
time, augmented by Tanner, who un- 
did all of Paasikivi’s spade work. From 
that point forward four Finnish presses 
printing criticisms of the government’s 
dilatory tactics and demanding infor- 
mation on the progress of the negotia- 
tions, were confiscated. Evacuations, 
blackouts, mobilization, and frontier 
episodes proceeded apace. The banker 
Ryti, lackey of the Bank of England 
and the infamous butcher Mannerheim 
became the government. 

The Aland Islands 

Let us turn now to the problem of 
the fortifications of the Aland Islands, 
which is directly related to Sweden. 

A United Press report from Hel- 
sinki, December 4: 

“The Finnish Government announced to- 





night that it had organized a strong defense 
of the strategic Aland Islands. . he an- 
nouncement revealed that Finland secretly 
had been fortifying the islands despite the 
fact that a League of Nations ruling giving 
them to Finland insisted that they must re- 
main unfortified.” 


Violating the League Convention of 
1920 did not morally constrain Finland 
from appealing to Geneva for sanctions 
against the Soviet Union. 

Heavy guns on the Alands could 
threaten all passage out of the Gulf of 
Finland and therefore represent a seri- 
ous menace to the vital Kronstadt naval 
base and Leningrad. Just after the 
World War Germany seized the 
Alands, aiding Mannerheim in the 
counter-revolution against the Finnish 
Soviets at Hango, Helsinki, Viborg, 
etc. With Germany’s defeat there 
arose a dispute between Sweden and 
Finland over the ownership of the 
islands. The League gave them to 
Finland through a convention of 1920 
stipulating against fortification. 

In the spring of last year the Ger- 
man press first raised the question of 
Finland refortifying the Alands. The 
Finnish war-lords went into a paroxysm 
of joy. Finland sought Sweden’s ap- 
proval which was waiting to be granted. 
Britain agreed; indeed she was to 
finance the project. Germany had 
agreed, as had Italy, but the USSR 
objected and last May 23 blocked Fin- 
land’s request before the League coun- 
cil. Finland refused to satisfy Mos- 
cow with information regarding the 
nature and extent of the island fortifi- 
cations on the ground that it would be 
divulging military secrets. Such rea- 

(Continued on page 34) 


Signing the Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Assistance between the Soviet Union and 
the Democratic Republic of Finland. (Left to right, standing), Zhdanov, Voroshilov, 
Stalin and Kuusinen, head of the Democratic Republic of Finland. Molotov, seated, is 

























signing the treaty for the USSR. 
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BLACKOUT OF TRUTH . 
nored 
from | 

By H. D. WENDEL, | “. 

Exposing the press distortions and eae 
lies about the events in Finland so 
MERICAN journalism has struck with men in Europe and precious few Alliance man, pointed out that the Red Wee 

its nadir. Even for those who dailies who can afford special corre- Army was not embarked on a “Dlity this 1 

have had no illusions about the con- spondents. Control this small group krieg” war and warned that an attempt a 

trolled press, the covering of the fight- of organizations and you control the of the Western nations to turn the i D 

ing in Finland through December and news. Given the fact that the Ameri- into a “holy crusade” against Bolshe ti 

January was a sustained shock. The can press has twenty-three years’ ex- yvism would bring vast bloodshed “with pte 

wire services, the special correspond- perience in lying about the Soviet the Finnish people suffering more than big 

ents, radio, the weeklies, the newsreel Union and the further fact that this any nation has bled in a war.” It was he 
companies, the photo services, the syn- generation-long tradition has been in- yanked out of the New York Time pr 
dicated columns and every editorial tensified since the collapse of Munich after the first edition. pm 

writer in the land combined to enfilade and you have the basis for the amazing There is, of course, censorship in a 

the looking, hearing and reading public display of teamwork that made the Finland. But one has only to read the a 

of the United States with an unprece- blackout possible, and the conscious yarns, unsigned cables and by-line dis. and- 

dented cross-fire of lies. manipulation of news material. patches alike, to realize that the men ques 

Even the lay reader, untrained in the This even goes so far as the doctor- filing abroad and the men rewriting at Git 
tricks of headline twisting, fake lead, ing of documents. Reprinting a 1919 the cable desks in London and New yer 
unidentifiable source and the use of letter of Hoover’s recommending Amer- York make Finnish censors superfluous do 
such journalistic aids as “unconfirmed,” ican recognition of the White Guard —except to restrain the avidity of the os 

“alleged” and “reported,” must have government of Finland, the Times American reporters. A story from ren 

read with skeptical smiles the barrage lifted out the name of Mannerheim Harold Denny of the New York Time wh 

of Winter Tales from the north of and substituted the words “a certain sent after the devastating reports of line 

Europe. gentleman.” “I realize that there are the “annihilation” of three Soviet divi- not 


No wonder reader skepticism toward 
the press, as analyzed in a recent issue 
of Fortune, is rapidly increasing. On 
the Finnish situation it has already ex- 
pressed itself in the current joke, “Four 
skis without Finns capture a regiment.” 

How was such a blackout of truth 
possible? The answer lies in the fact 


that foreign news and pictures come 
through amazingly few channels. There 
are only three wire services, only two 
radio networks with hook-ups abroad, 
a handful of syndicates and weeklies 


a lot of people who consider that a 
certain gentleman casts a sinister shad- 
ow over the present government, but 
the very fact that under the same shad- 
ow Finland has established democratic 
institutions should be enough of an 
answer.” 

A careful reading of the news from 
Finland and adjacent countries begin- 
ning November thirtieth reveals ex- 
actly one dispatch from Helsinki that 
might be regarded as fair. That story, 
from a North American Newspaper 
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sions on the Eastern front on the 
eighth of January plainly stated that 
the Finnish censors were worried lest 
the idea get abroad that such victories 
indicate that Finland doesn’t need 
help. <A speech of the Finnish Minis- 
ter Tanner struck the same note. 
However the Finnish censors’ admo- 
nitions go unheeded in furtherance of 
the anti-Soviet assault. As _ reported 
in The Nation for January 6: 
“COPY-DESK MYSTERY: Last week 
American newspapers featured reports that 


the Red Army had dropped leaflets over Fin- 
land threatening to destroy Helsinki on 





This might be captioned The 
Sky’s the Limit. (Top left) Photo 
graph of planes against the sky— 
they might be any planes, anywhere. 
(Bottom left) Photograph of a dere 
lict house—that might have been in 
Barcelona or anywhere, there are no 
positive identifying marks. The two 
photographs were distributed sep 
arately by a photo agency, and wert 
used separately in English and Amer- 
ican newspapers. (Right) The result 
when the London Daily Mirror’ 
“artists” mated the two into a typ 
cal propaganda monstrosity sent slo 
the world with the anti-Soviet atrocity 
caption “Soviet planes rain death o 
Helsinki.” 


(Top, center column, of following 
page) These Soviet Far-Eastern 
border guards, white parkas and all, 
were recently converted by a picture 
agency into Finnish soldiers, Sovfoto 
caption and credit lines under 

photo being calmly disregarded. The 
identical photograph appeared neam 
four years ago in the April 1936 * 
sue of Soviet Russia Today. 









Christmas Day. Most papers ig- 
nored a subsequent private note 
from the Associated Press which 
ead: ‘The Finnish censor has re- 
d that the material in the 
ad Finnish a the 

ing of pamphlets threatening 
depp on in Finland if Finland 
does not surrender be eliminated. 

We suggest that you eliminate 
this in order that the work of the 
Associated Press correspondents 
in Finland not be handicapped. 

Despite this “suggestion, ” 
the papers played it up. In 
New York the Sun and the Post gave 
it big headlines ; the following morning 
the Tribune carried it in a UP dispatch 
and the Times in a special from its own 
correspondent. 

For, not content with pepping up 
and expanding the always-victorious- 
and-never-defeated military communi- 
ques-from Finnish headquarters, the 
qriters spin their lead stories from un- 
confirmed report and rumor that out- 
do the communiques. These Grimm 
stories in turn inspire the rewrite men 
back home to box-car, eight-column 
whoppers that used to be called head- 
lines. In the thousands of newspapers 
not classed as Metropolitan, and using 
a single wire service, the teletype 
scripts are cut from the tail back to fit 
more limited news space. 

The above concerns only the cables 
out of Helsinki and other wire offices 
in Finland itself. An equal body of 
news is datelined Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Tallin, Riga, Oslo or one of 
several settlements in Arctic Norway. 

€ newsmen stationed in these cen- 
Th t d th 
ters have only three sources: rumor, 
the local press and their own imagina- 
tions, From the first sources usually 
come such stories as the tale of the 100 
oficers called back from the front to 
stand trial in Moscow for failing to 
advance or of riots in Leningrad, of 
troops revolting at Murmansk, or of the 
corps of German officers being sent to 
command the leaderless Soviet soldiers. 

When denials are run they are in- 
conspicuously brief and shoved into the 
inner pages, as for example this from 
the New York Times: 

“Stories from Stockholm broadcast without 
confirmation from London tonight concerning 
mutinies of Russian troops and desertions and 

sorders in Leningrad and Moscow seem de- 
Void of any foundation. Moscow, at any rate, 
is absolutely normal and there have been no 
feports of any tension in Leningrad.” (New 
York Times, December 19). 

From the local press in Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Oslo, etc., the AP, UP, or 
INS man is able to cull and rework the 
teports from Finland that have been 
transmitted by Swedish, Danish or 


orwegian writers. Copenhagen espe- 
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HOW TO READ THE NEWS 


In reading the news from abroad 
there are certain journalistic prac- 
tices that should be kept in mind. 
Headlines should not be taken at 
face value. The eight-column line, or 
banner head is usually a positive 
statement that may or may not re- 
flect truthful and confirmed news. 
Care should be exercised to check 
headlines with the stories under them 
in the following way: First, examine 
the dateline which gives the place of 
origin. If the events described occur 
in one country and the dateline gives 
a wire office in another country, turn 
on your doubt full blast. 


Correspondents abroad have many 
dubious “sources” which they cover 
up with trick words that make the 
story seem plausible. Here are a few 
words with an explanation of what 
they more often mean in actuality: 


“Alleged”: Guesswork 

“Unconfirmed”: Sheer rumor 

“It is said here’: Picked up any- 
where 

“Hitherto unimpeachable sources”: 
A tipster who may have been right 
once 

“Local diplomatic circles”: Small 
talk at consular or embassy functions 

*A person high in the govern- 
ment”: Someone’s secretary or assis- 
tant 

“Advices”: Reports in the local 
press 

“Authoritative sources”: May or 
may not be unless they are named 

“A high officer”: Strictly private 
opinion of a military man of doubt- 
ful rank. 


Remember too that correspondents 
cable their news in very abbreviated 
form with few exceptions. These 
messages, in “telegraphese” are then 
rewritten by men at the cable desks 
in the offices of the newspapers or 
news services receiving. Thus in re- 
writing they can be “angled” and 
colored to suit the editorial policy of 
the paper or service. . 

Photographs, likewise, can be 
“fixed” with the greatest of ease. If 
a picture service doesn’t have “art” 
for its clients, it does not hesitate to 
get them “something that will be 
close”’—that is, a picture having 
nothing to do with the events de- 
scribed but from another date, or 
even another country. “Faking” pic- 
tures by retouching is an old and 
accepted art of press propaganda. 
Skilful artists easily retouch pictures 
either in positive or in negative form 
in such a way that only an expert 
can tell that they have been tamp- 
ered with. . 








cially has been a rich ware- 
house for “re-taling” of this 
type. 

Here is an AP gem dated 
Copenhagen, December 18: 


“Norwegian reports from North- 

ern Finland describe forest fight- 

ing in which a patrol of nine Fin- 

/ nish soldiers was said to have 

killed 700 Russians in an exposed 
highway position.” 


Rivalling it is the Stock- 
Sovtoto holm report that three-hun- 
dred-year-old uniforms have been taken 
from a Terijoki museum to outfit a 
corps in support of the Kuusinen gov- 
ernment. 

The news from the American cor- 
respondents in Moscow has been neg- 
ligible. All the news services and sev- 
eral big dailies have men there. When 
Premier Molotov took over the foreign 
commissariat he abolished the previous 
practice requiring correspondents to 
submit their cables to the press depart- 
ment before filing. Just before the be- 
ginning of the year this rule was re- 
enforced. Why? Because Gedye of the 
Times and other newsmen had abused 
the privilege. The cables from Mos- 
cow grew progressively more unfair 
and scurrilous. And even now, with 
the censorship reimposed, experienced 
correspondents who know the severity 
of restrictions in other countries marvel 
that many cables from Moscow are al- 
lowed to be sent. Gedye reports dan- 
gerous food shortages in Moscow; 
Leningrad hospitals are overflowing 
with wounded. He and other corre- 
spondents are allowed to speculate on 
the weaknesses of the Red Army and 
to express the opinion that the “people” 
of Moscow are muttering in street-cars 
and are in a state of disturbance over 
military failures. Fancy Webb Miller 
of UP or Harold Denny of the Times 
being allowed to send such stories from 
Helsinki! 

How clear and direct have been the 
two cool and precise summaries of the 
first six weeks fighting issued by the 
Leningrad military district,* the second 
charging foreign press services with 
“systematic deception of public opin- 
ion” and noting that “headquarters 
have no time to refute every day the 
slanderous fabrications of foreign agen- 
cies.” Both reports were, in the New 
York papers at least, subordinated to 
new Finnish “victories.” 

To examine all the contradictions 
by which the news fabricators give 
themselves the lie would be impossible. 
The material is too rich. Let us take 
up only a few. (Continued on page 38) 


*See page 30 for text of summaries. 
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TRANGELY enough, there seem 
to be two campaigns going on in 
Finland: on one hand—a war of guns 
between Field Marshal Mannerheim’s 
troops and those of the Finnish People’s 
Army and the Red Army of the USSR, 
and on the other—a war of typewriters, 
waged by a motley array of corre- 
spondents against Truth, Logic and 
Military ‘Common Sense. To get a 
more or less clear picture of what is 
going on we shall have to examine both 
conflicts separately. 


I. THE WAR OF GUNS 
The First Phase 


About a month ago this writer ana- 
lyzed in these columns the first phase 
of the conflict in Finland, covering 
the first eighteen days of the fighting. 

Some five days later, a summary for 
that same period was issued by the 
Red Army High Command.* Its clear 
and simple statement of facts confirmed 
our conclusions in the main. 

The threat to Leningrad had been 
pushed away some 40 miles. 

On the front north of Lake Ladoga 
an advance of 50 miles had been made. 

Thus the entire Mannerheim-Kirke 
line was engaged, with steady, but sec- 
tional pressure applied—not for a 
break-through, but for the purpose of 
holding several Finnish divisions im- 
mobilized in that sector. 

On the central front at least one of 
the three Soviet columns had advanced 
to a distance of 90 miles west of the 
frontier. 

On the northern front Petsamo had 
been taken on the first day of the war 
and the units of the Red Army had 
reached a point 80 miles south of the 
sea, on the Arctic Highway. 

An excellent rate of progress under 
the rigorous conditions previously de- 
scribed. The losses were as. follows: 
the Soviet troops lost about 1,800 killed 
and 7,000 wounded. The Finns left 
in the hands of the advancing Red 
Army 2,200 killed and 1,400 prisoners. 

Assuming that the opposing field 
armies number about 200,000 men 
apiece, the fatal casualties are roughly 
1 per cent. For three weeks of a war 
of maneuver and hard fighting this 


* See page 30 for text. 
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TYPEWRITERS V8. GUNS 


SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFr 


A former military officer describes the campaign of the Typewriter Corps, 
now making frontal assaults on Truth, Logic and Military Common Sense 


is quite modest and would tend to 
show that the engagements were mostly 
fought between small units (compa- 
nies and battalions), thus disproving 
those fantastic tales of daily Armaged- 
dons we have become used to hearing 
at breakfast time. 


The Second Phase 


It is difficult to say at present 
whether or not the second phase of 
the operation has come to an end, but 
the issuance of the second summary 
of the General Staff of the Red Army 
on January 13th might be construed 
as an indication that this is so.* 

This second phase might be called 
the period of consolidation of the gains 
of the first phase. 

The steady pressure on the Manner- 
heim line had been maintained by 
means of artillery action and local in- 
fantry forays. Such forays are usually 
carried out by units of less than com- 
pany size. They are, of course, not 
expected to break through the fortified 
lines, but are destined to keep the de- 
fending forces in a state of constant 
“stand-by”. Therefore, the daily Finn- 
ish communiques about “heavy attacks 
repulsed with severe losses” are simply 
lavghable. Such forays can be called 
“teasers”. 

On the central front the Soviet col- 
umns, as we have seen above, had ad- 
vanced at certain points to a distance 
of 90 miles from the frontier, or to a 
distance of about 150 miles from their 
bases on the Murmansk railroad. Such 
long. lines of communications, strung 
out amid lakes, forests and _ rocks 
offering every opportunity for an am- 
bush, naturally had to be protected. 
The weather meanwhile had become 
unusually cold. The mercury stood at 
42 below in Moscow and 47 below 
in Riga (breaking a 70-year record). 
It is not hard to imagine what it was 
like along the Arctic Circle! 

The Finns having destroyed all dwell- 
ings along the path of their retreat, 
the Red Army had to build shelters 
for the garrisons they left to guard 
their rear. And one should not forget 
that every défilé had to be guarded 
NOT by patrols but by permanent 
posts, because the nature of the terrain 


~ *See page 30 for text. 


is such that a raiding party can remain 
concealed up to a distance of a fey 
yards from the object of the raid. 

While, generally speaking, weathe; 
treats all alike, the Finns have the 
advantage of being able: firstly, to 
take cover in adjoining undestroyed 
villages, and secondly, to swoop down 
on small posts, hit and run. They can 
choose and restrict their fighting-time, 
but the Red Army units have to be on 
the alert all the time. 

On the Petsamo front operations 
were equally restricted to scouting ac- 
tivities and apparently to the building 
by the Red Army of a narrow gauge 
rail line along the Arctic Highway 
(this according to Norwegian border 
dispatches). 

Now, a scouting party is seldom sup- 
posed to fight stubbornly, and this pro- 
vides an opponent with an opportunity 
to boast of constantly “repelling the 
enemy” and “putting him to flight”. 
Thus all the land operations of the 
second phase gave the Finns a chance 
to advertise themselves abroad as con- 
tinuous victors. There is no doubt that 
a local reverse overtook certain units 
of the Red Army in the Suomussalmi 
sector. Of course, James Aldridge’s 
dispatch to the New York Times of 
Jan. 11th, in which he says: “I had 
an opportunity to watch the Finns in 
the process of finishing off the remnants 
of the 163d and 44th divisions of the 
14th Red Army Corps” is sheer im- 
agination, because two divisions on such 
a road would have been strung out in 
a column tens of miles long and Mr. 
Aldridge on his skis would not have 
been able to see anything, except the 
fate of a battalion at best. This i 
probably what he saw; and so it 
confirmed by the Red Army commun 
que which says that “casualties of our 
troops there have not exceeded 
men . . . due to the sudden cold’ 
(the Finns losing 2,000 men). 

By the way, in conjunction with this 
story (which belongs really to the 
War of Typewriters) I wish to point 
out to Mr. Aldridge a serious misprint 
in his text: he says “It (this sight) 
is something neither I nor any one else 
will ever witness again” ; it should have 
been “. . . neither I nor anyone else 
has witnessed”, 
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But returning to hard facts—war is 
war, and a battalion gets caught here 
and there, especially on narrow roads 
hemmed in by impassable country, 
where a disabled truck may hold up 
, column, and where flank protection 
i; necessarily of very short range. 

The news of the war at sea during 
the second phase seems to be limited 
to neutral hints of the Soviet blockade 
reaching even into the Gulf of Bothnia, 
to the bombardment of the Finnish 
coastal forts and to the recurrent sink- 
ing and resurrection of the Soviet bat- 
tleship “October Revolution” and the 
cruiser “Kirov”. 

The war in the air, due to weather 
conditions, started in earnest only to- 
ward the end of the second three-week 
period. Here, judging by the meager 
“civilian casualties” the Finns have 
been able to advertise, and by the im- 
pressive number of bombs which, they 
sy, have been loosed by the Soviet 
bombers, an energetic bombardment of 
military objects by the Red Air force 
has been taking place. 

To sum up: the second phase of 
the War of Guns in Finland has wit- 
nessed the creation by the Red Army 
of suitable places d’armes on the cen- 
tral and northern fronts and by the 
beginning of a systematic aerial assault 
against the whole military mechanism 
of the industrial southern area of Fin- 
land. 

Only one front has seen a with- 
drawal of the Red Army units, and 
this is the central sector of the advance 
toward the Gulf of Bothnia (the 
Suomussalmi area). In this connection 
it might prove useful to remember that 
“pincers” may be formed by advancing 
one’s flanks or . . . by retracting one’s 
center, 


Il. THE WAR OF TYPEWRITERS 


This is waged by the gentlemen of 
the TWC (Typewriter Corps) as a 
distinct war of vicarious aggression (or 
is it intervention?) against the Soviet 
Union. Were it not for the fact that 
the U. S. has had a small standing 
amy for many years and that, there- 
fore, the percentage of newspaper read- 
ers with some military training is very 
small here, this “war” would have been 
laughed off the public prints in no 
"me, so clumsy are the maneuvers in- 
volved in it. As far as the run of the 
operations is concerned, the TWC 
waged two major campaigns: Petsamo 
and Salla, 

According to the TWC, Petsamo 
was never captured by the Soviet forces, 
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there was only an attempt by the Finns 
to re-capture it (around December 
Ilth). Then, about Christmas time, 
the “reds” got themselves into a catas- 
trophe (AP TWC, Dec. 22) and ran 
for home helter-skelter. In the home 
towns of the TWC the headlines bla- 
zoned: “Finns chase reds 50 miles to- 
ward the sea”. On the map this would 
have put the Red Army at a point 
30 miles south of the Barents sea (see 
first Soviet summary). But the local 
UP, TWC-man (who had not seen his 
home-headlines) suddenly reported on 
December 31, that “the Finnish line 
is about 100 miles below the Arctic 
seacoast”. In other words, the Red 
Army seems to have been “retreating 
to the front”, and the Finns—‘“advanc- 
ing to the rear”, the whole campaign 
running in reverse. 

Something similar occurred at Salla. 
First of all, the Finns have been pur- 
suing the Russians from December 22 
to January 7 a distance of 30 miles, 
with the Russians in “headlong flight” 
(it seems that two miles a day keep 
the Finns away). 

Meanwhile, on January 1, the dis- 
patch of the Times’ TWC-man, Har- 





old Denny, is subheaded: “ (Russians) 
routed near Salla”, while on January 
6, UP, TWC reports, “It is believed 
that the Russians on the Salla front 
either must retreat or await reinforce- 
ments”. One can only say—thank God, 
they still have a dilemma left after the 
rout. Usually, the dilemma .comes first. 
And around January 10, the Russians 
were in action 38 miles west of Salla. 
This campaign seems to have been 
running in reverse, too. 


In the war at sea the naval units of 
the TWC first sank the cruiser “Ki- 
rov’’, then performed quite a feat: they 
squeezed the “damaged” ship into the 
Tallin drydock which is really much 
too small to hold it. 


In the war in the air, Finnish Cor- 
poral Roger Lindberg* (N. Y. Times) 
writes thus: “It has made us particu- 
larly bitter to hear that the Russians 
bombed Helsinki and Viipuri for we 
know perfectly well that in those cities 
there are none left except women and 
children and people too old to be 

(Continued on page 37) 





* Nephew of Otto Lindberg, Chairman, N. Y. 
Chapter, Finnish Relief Fund, Inc. 


Fred Ellis 
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Main 
building of 
the modern 
Pravda printing 
plant in Moscow. 


URING the last solar eclipse 

Pravda’s specially commissioned 
photographers got an exceptional shot. 
Instead of keeping it exclusive and 
scooping the other papers, Pravda 
obligingly lent it around. 

Thus in Soviet journalism as in other 
Soviet activities the competitive drive 
is to produce the best and then to make 
it available to the most. Soviet news- 
papers strive to be better than their 
rivals but not in order to put them out 
of business, Circulation wars are un- 
known. Since the criterion is social 
usefulness, the more newspapers there 
are and the greater the circulation of 
each, the better pleased everybody is, 
including the rival editors, 

On the other hand, newspapers also 
run stinging criticism of each other in 
a manner which would be considered 
“unprofessional ethics” in other coun- 
tries. A standard Soviet newspaper 
feature is a “review of the press” which 
both spotlights good work and lays the 
lash on cases of sloppy or conscienceless 
journalism. Frequent is the criticism 
that a newspaper does not receive 
enough letters from its readers. Such a 
newspaper is blamed for having “lost 
contact with the masses.” 

An example of this, and of its intri- 
cate relations with the whole process of 
popular criticism and control, wherein 
the Soviet press serves as a powerful 
organ of democracy, is the following: 
Reader complaints about the adminis- 
tration of a certain town led to an 
investigation conducted by a reporter of 
the local newspaper. His findings were 
featured in a big exposé story. The 
town Soviet, at a special meeting, ad- 
mitted that the facts were correct and 
passed a strong resolution of self- 
condemnation. When the text of this 
resolution reached the editor’s desk he 
was worried that the resolution was too 
strong and might draw unpleasant at- 
tention to the town throughout the 
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country. He therefore sat down with 
the chairman of the local Soviet and 
began editing in whitewash, But others 
did not let it pass. Shortly afterwards, 
in Pravda’s review of the press, ap- 
peared a vigorous lashing of the “cru- 
sading editor” who had gotten cold feet 
and the repentant chairman whose 
“penitence” was not too sincere. 


Who Publishes the Soviet Newspapers 


More basic than anything else, news- 
papers are not issued by individuals for 
profit. Newspapers in the Soviet Union 
are issued by organizations and are re- 
sponsible to these organizations and 
serve the interests of the members of 
these organizations, Of the 8,550 Soviet 
newspapers every one is the organ of a 
group. The group may be as large as 
the government, which publishes Izves- 
tia; or the Communist Party, which 
publishes Pravda; or it may be as small 
as a factory trade union local or a sin- 
gle collective farm. The decision as to 
whether a newspaper is to be published 
or not is based not on estimates of po- 
tential profits by an investor but on the 
needs and wishes of a community or an 
organization. 

Within this expansive framework 
there is direct and effective freedom of 
the press. It is guaranteed by article 
125 of the Constitution: 

“Article 125: In conformity with 
the interests of the working people, and 
in order to strengthen the socialist sys- 
tem, the citizens of the USSR are guar- 
anteed by law: 

a) freedom of speech; 

b) freedom of the press; 

c) freedom of assembly, including 

the holding of mass meetings; 

d) freedom of street processions and 

demonstrations, 

“These civil rights are ensured by 
placing at the disposal of the working 
people and their organizations printing 
presses, stocks of paper, public build- 
ings, the streets, communications facili- 
ties and other material requisites for 
the exercise of these rights.” 





THE SOVIET PRESg, 


Instrument of Democracy 


By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


“Where the readers collaborate as writers and editors” 


One of the factors that determine the 
contents of a newspaper in any country 
is its journalistic tradition. There are 
certain differences between the Ameri- 
can, English, French and German news. 
papers despite their basic similarity 
which are the outgrowth of their sep. 
arate traditions. The journalistic tra- 
dition of the Soviet press, like the other 
factors that determine its character, are 
unique. 

Before the revolution Russia had 
three types of newspapers. One was an 
indigenous type of yellow press. A sec- 
ond type, the so-called “bourse” papers, 
were stiffly conservative in makeup and 
style as well as in editorial content. 

The third type was the Leninist 
revolutionary press addressing itself to 
the advanced revolutionary workers. It 
included such history-making newspap- 
ers as Iskra (The Spark) edited by 
Lenin, and Zviezda (The Star) edited 
by Stalin. This press itself drew cer- 
tain of its traditions from an earlier 
revolutionary press, of which Kolokol 
(The Bell) published by the revolu- 
tionary Democrat, Alexander Herzen, 
was outstanding. It is the revolution- 
ary and intellectual tradition of this 
press that the Soviet press of today 
continues. 

In this tradition the presentation of 
news for the satisfaction of idle cur: 
osity, or as a public extension of private 
gossip, is replaced by the interpretation 
of news to show its relation to the in- 
terests of the whole people. News items, 
as such, are brief and relatively color 
less, limiting themselves to the known 
facts. The important items are dealt 
with editorially or in long signed artr 
cles which fill in the historical back- 
ground, relate the event to the move 
ment or tendency of which it is a part, 
or which it affects, and in other ways 
provides the reader with all that 
necessary to make the event fully im 
telligible. 2 

Still more important, in this tradi- 
tion the newspaper is an organizer and 
inspirer of popular activities. The pres 
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remains revolutionary by virtue of the 
fact that it directs those movements 
and broad activities of the people by 
which the social and economic transfor- 
mations which are the goals of the 
revolution are effected. The building 
and preservation of socialism is no less 
strenuous, responsible and creative than 
was carrying through the revolutionary 
uprising. ‘The ten days that shook the 
old world are followed by the decades 
of establishing the new world. 

Such immense campaigns as collec- 
tivization, the Five-Year Plans, the 
increase in labor productivity through 
the Stakhanovite movement, the ener- 
getic health and educational campaigns, 
the annual spring sowing and harvesting 
campaigns, the nationwide discussion 
which preceded the adoption of the new 
constitution were, to a considerable ex- 
tent, organized and energized by the 
newspapers. And also, the extraordinary 
campaign should be mentioned, for par- 
ticipation in the work of the press by 
volunteer worker and peasant corre- 
spondents who now number millions. 
Through that campaign the whole 
Soviet people has become a collaborator 
in the work of the press; and the press 
has become a more vigorous organ of 
democracy. 


“The Lighter Side” 


To visitors from other countries 
Soviet newspapers may appear dull. 
But foreign citizens cannot sense how 
close and constant is the Soviet citizen’s 
interest and participation in public af- 
fairs and therefore how “‘live” to him 
are the political, cultural, scientific 
articles which so largely fill the papers. 
In other countries a long speech by an 
important public figure, for example, 
will be printed in full in only a few 
newspapers, and will be printed then 
chiefly because these papers are used for 
library reference, 

In the Soviet Union important public 
speeches are printed in all the news- 
papers, and are thoroughly read. The 
paper published by the Kharkov Ham- 
mer and Sickle Plant, conducted a 
questionnaire to find out how its read- 
ers spent their leisure on a certain day. 
There were about a thousand replies 
indicating that the majority had gone 
to the movies; the next largest con- 
tingent had spent their leisure time 
reading; the third largest had gone to 
the theatre; but all had read an impor- 
tant speech by Litvinov. 

To readers with such an absorbed in- 
terest in the affairs of their country, 
the Soviet press is never dull. It is now 
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a familiar story how long queues stand 
before newspaper booths; how the 
news is discussed in formal and im- 
promptu gatherings. Newspaper circu- 
lation has increased fourteen times since 
the revolution; and the only bar to a 
still more rapidly increasing circulation 
is the fact that paper cannot be milled 
fast enough. It has been estimated that 
when paper stocks become sufficient, 
newspaper circulation will swell to 
four times its present size. 

However, the Soviet press also car- 
ries light features. It runs caricatures, 
witty feuilletons, verses on topical 
events, interesting articles on art, litera- 
ture and science, reviews of movies, 
plays, music and books, sport notes, and 
chess columns. There is, of course, no 
society column as it is known in other 
countries, but there are interesting 
items of men and women Stakhanovites, 
of women tractor drivers and parachute 
jumpers, and so on. 

At the same time, individualized 
journalism, reportage, has become a lit- 
erary art form, with well known Soviet 
writers covering important events. Big 
construction projects have been covered 
that way. And prominent recently, in 
the news coverage of the liberation of 
West Ukraine and Western Byelo- 
Russia were stories by Valentin Kata- 
yev and Vishnevsky and other noted 
Soviet writers. In the Soviet Union 
outstanding writers like Hemingway, 
Dreiser, Carl Sandburg and MacLeish 
would be writing for the daily papers. 


The Departments 


In the Soviet press what would cor- 
respond to the elsewhere all important 
city desk, is a minor department. Far 
more important are the Industrial De- 
partment, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, the Mass Department, the Youth 
Department, the Cultural Department, 
the Complaints Department, the Party 
Department, the Foreign Department. 

These headings tell what is consid- 
ered “the big news” in the Soviet press. 
The Industrial and Agricultural De- 
partments, which are directed by ex- 
perts, cover advances in these fields. 
The Youth Department covers the local 
youth activities. The cultural depart- 
ment’s work is self-explanatory. The 
Party Department covers activities and 
criticism of the local Communist Party 
organization. 

The most unusual departments are 
the Mass Department and the Com- 
plaints Department, one in some cases 
being a sub-department of the other. 
These departments receive visits from 





readers, and handle’ readers’ letters. 
Pravda’s visitors, readers calling in per- 
son on the editors to make suggestions 
or file complaints, number sixty a day. 
Its letters amount to 800 a day. 

In addition the Mass Department 
organizes reader conferences and meet- 
ings at which policies are discussed, and 
campaigns launched; and these activi- 
ties and their effects are carried in 
columns called “Signals” in which 
criticism and complaints are carried, 
and another column “On the Trail of 
Our Signals,” which follows up what 
has been done to remedy the situation. 

In the Soviet Union the editor of a 
newspaper is personally accessible to 
the reader who may further express his 
views at the press-reader conferences, as 
well as resort to the letterbox. Good 
citizenship requires that of the reader, 
and the Soviet concept of editing re- 
quires that of the editor. Moreover the 
reader is encouraged to express his opin- 
ion because the law supplements social 
sanction in this matter. The law re- 
quires that complaints be investigated 
and that substantial charges be prose- 
cuted by the district attorney. The 
Soviet citizen proceeds with the confi- 
dent knowledge that he is not merely 
letting off steam when he makes a com- 
plaint but that something will be done 
about it. ?, 


A Red Army man at work on an issue of 
the daily wall newspaper of his detachment 
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The newspaper, The Kolhoznik, (Collective Farmer) of the Lenin’s Way Collective 
Farm in Vilshanka, Ukraine, is produced right in the field 


Crank letters, in view of such golden 
opportunities for them, are surprisingly 
few. People will complain of a littered 
sidewalk, of slow service or poor grade 
goods in a store, of slipshod teaching 
methods in a school, of bureaucracy in 
government offices; they may criticize 
the architecture of a new building, 
recommend that a writer take up a cer- 
tain subject, or that a theater company 
add a certain play to its repertory. 
They may expose injustices and favorit- 
ism in factories, or negligence and 
abuses in high places. No aspect of life 
is too small for consideration, and no 
person Or institution is big enough for 
exemption from this stream of criticism. 

Thus the press serves as a weapon 
of democracy, keen because it is not 
allowed to rust. Readers’ letters and 
the worker and farmer correspondents’ 
reports are watched with unremitting 
attention by government leaders be- 
cause they are so immediate and direct 
a manifestation of public opinion and 
therefore the best guide to policy. In 
fact, most major acts of the government 
are made in what may be called a col- 
laboration with the public through the 
press and other forms of public ex- 
pression. For example, the new consti- 
tution before its adoption, the abortion 
laws, the new labor regulations were 
discussed in the newspapers and in read- 
er conferences organized by the news- 
papers as well as in factory and farm 
meetings. Reader suggestions were in- 
corporated in amendments and textual 
revisions. The whole Soviet people 
thus participated in the making of the 
constitution, and in the formulation of 
important statutes. 
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The “Rabselkors” 


“Rabselkors” is a typical Soviet tele- 
scope word, combining three words 
which mean Worker and Village Cor- 
respondents. ‘They have become an es- 
sential organ in the body of Soviet 
journalism, There are now over three 
million of them. 

“A paper will be strong and vital,” 
Lenin said, “when the five men of let- 
ters directing it are supplemented by 
500 or 5,000 labor correspondents, 
workers who are not _ professional 
writers.” 

Pravda made an appeal to the farm- 
ers in the early days: ““Why should we 
send reporters to the village to write 
about you peasants? Write about your- 
selves. Never mind if you are semi- 
literate and must use capital letters or 
‘chicken marks.’ Start that way and 
you may end up a columnist. But don’t 
send in such items as ‘Ivan beat up 
Manka,’ or ‘a new well has been dug 
on Petrov’s farm.’ Write about things 
that have a social significance: All you 
see in nature or life that gives joy or 
pain to your heart; all our successes 
and all our sad failures.” 

The rabselkors include children, Red 
Army men and camera enthusiasts who 
contribute photographs. The biggest 
group contributes to the Peasants’ 
Gazette, which receives no less than 
100,000 items monthly. 

The “you may end up a columnist” 
line in the Pravda appeal has proved to 
be more than a gag. Through the 
rabselkors’ activities, new talents have 
been uncovered — newspaper careers, 
literary reputations have been made. 





Still more important, of course, is the 
fact that in this way Soviet news keeps 
close to Soviet life and public opinion 
is kept in constant and vigoroys 
functioning. 

The latest rabselkors development js 
a step toward professionalizing their 
work. The rabselkors are taking 
courses, either in classes or by corre. 
spondence so that they will be able to 
write more precisely and more force. 


fully. 
The Newspaper’s “Aces” 


The “aces” on the Soviet press are 
not the reporters who, sad as it may 
seem, are the least important, the least 
romantic individuals in the Soviet press 
setup. 

Among the big people in the Soviet 
press are the industrial, agricultural 
and other specialists who direct the 
departments of the newspaper. To be 
accurate and authoritative is more im- 
portant on a Soviet newspaper than 
sprightliness, Stories are checked and 
rechecked to prevent loose, contra- 
dictory and inaccurate presentation. 
Reader-faith has been earned by scru- 
pulous checking of facts and figures. 

A second category of the “big people” 
in the Soviet press are the Soviet wri- 
ters, the important novelists, dramatists, 
essayists, poets whose work constantly 
appears in the Soviet press. One of the 
halls in the Soviet Pavilion was “the 
Hall of Literature and the Press.” 
This linking was not an accident or a 
space-saving device. Another example 
of this linking of the two can be seen 
in pamphlets on the Soviet press, and 
releases issued on Press Day, May 5th, 
(anniversary of the founding of Pravda 
which published its first issue on May 
5, 1912) which is celebrated throughout 
the Soviet Union. In these pamphlets 
and releases, Soviet literature is com- 
prehensively dealt with and data on 
Soviet book circulation appears along- 
side data on Soviet newspaper and 
magazine circulation. In the Soviet 
mind literature and the press are part 
of -one great function. Concretely this 
is realized by the fact that the Soviet 
writers, including the outstanding fig- 
ures in Soviet literature, appear con- 
stantly in the newspapers. Thus, if the 
news items are bare and dry, Soviet 
readers have access in every day’s read- 
ing to the work of their best writers. 

A third category of big people has 
already been sufficiently dealt with. 
They are the readers themselves who 
as rabselkors, as filers of complaints, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Some forgotten facts of the past, 


of the present are included in 


T has not been uncommon in the 
history of the Soviet Union to meet 

with furious denunciations which ap- 
peared to have a certain plausibility 
at the moment, but soon after were 
generally realized to be unfounded. 
The topic changes but not the attitude. 
If immediately after the Revolution 
we heard about the nationalization of 
women, today we hear about the mar- 
riage de convenance between Stalin 
and Hitler. 

Again, in discussing Russia’s foreign 
policy, we must remember the history 
of her relations with the outside world, 
to recall, though it may be unpleasant, 
ugly acts that were allowed to occur 
under the guise of saving civilization 
and teaching good manners to the bar- 
barous Russians. Numerous assassina- 
tions of Soviet envoys abroad, violation 
of their diplomatic immunity by raids 
upon their offices, forgeries of docu- 
ments, insults and the rest—they make 
painfully embarrassing reading. 

Unfortunately many people have a 
short memory. Besides, not a few limit 
their interest in foreign affairs to the 
headlines of their dailies, which they 
forget before next morning. No won- 
der there is so much confusion. Espe- 
cially now when the situation is so com- 
plex, its development is at such a whirl- 
wind speed and press reports, to put it 
mildly, are not always reliable. 

George Seldes in his book on the 
freedom of the press wrote: 

“In the two years following the Bolshevik 
Revolution the ‘Times’ reported that the So- 
Viets were tottering to their fall exactly 91 
tumes; Petrograd itself fell six times, was on 
the verge of capture another three times, and 


was additionally burned twice, and in a state 
of panic another two times.” 


The analysis of the present situation 
may profitably begin with a reminder 
that it is a direct outgrowth of Munich. 
By now it is amply established that the 
main concern of the Big Four, who as- 
sembled there in the closing days of 
September, 1938, was not the fate of 
the Sudetenland alone, but the fate of 
the USSR. You may remember the 
headlines about the coming attack by 
Hitler on the Ukraine which followed 
the Munich conclave. This attack 
failed to materialize! Hitler balked. 
Why? First of all because he knew 
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RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


By VICTOR A. YAKHONTOFF 


and some neglected facts 
this penetrating analysis 


what the Red Army actually was, and 
did not want to take chances, and sec- 
ondly because he was used to getting 
whatever he wanted simply for the 
asking. Chamberlain and Daladier had 
been quite accommodating, when asked 
to give up what did not belong to them. 
The plan of the Municheers miscar- 
ried. Hitler continued asking England 
for colonies, and his friend, Mussolini, 
demanded a lot of things from France. 
Six months after Munich Hitler de- 
cided to act again, and partitioned the 
remnants of Czechoslovakia. 

As the aftermath of this Chamber- 
lain and Daladier were asked by their 
peoples to explain: What about the end 
of the aggression and the policy of 
“appeasement”? Oh, they were deter- 
mined to stop the aggressors. But Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, to show how serious- 
ly they took this threat, almost imme- 
diately occupied Memel and Albania. 
Indignation of the British people was 
at a high pitch. They demanded ac- 
tion. Therefore Chamberlain offered 
his guarantees to Poland, Rumania, 
Greece and Turkey. They all ac- 
cepted. The British people, realizing 
only too well that Chamberlain could 
not deliver the goods without the help 
of the USSR, forced him to start nego- 
tiations with Moscow. 


The Ansglo-French-Soviet Negoti- 
ations 


Commenting on these negotiations, 
Mr. D.N. Pritt, outstanding British 
lawyer and M.P., wrote in his recently 
published, and _ illuminating book, 
“Light on Moscow,” as follows: 


“The true view of the position is probably 
not merely that the government did not want 
a pact ... but that they were playing a 
somewhat more elaborate game. British pub- 
lic opinion wanted a pact and the govern- 
ment did not dare openly to oppose or re- 
ject this; but in its heart it really wanted 
an agreement with the Fascist powers. In the 
circumstances, it had to negotiate with the 
USSR for a pact, taking care not to succeed; 
to negotiate for ‘appeasement’ with Germany 
meanwhile and succeed in that, if possible, 
and in any case to prepare the ground for 
throwing the whole blame on the USSR, 
when the pact negotiations should fail.” 


The collapse of the negotiations 


came, as is known, after the Russians — 


had definitely established, through con- 
versations with the military missions, 
that not only would Britain and France 


refuse to include in their guarantees 
the Baltic states, but also that Poland 
flatly refused even to consider the cross- 
ing of her borders by the Red troops. 
Without which, naturally, the USSR 
could not help her in case of a Ger- 
man invasion. Finally on August 23rd, 
seeing that nothing would budge Cham- 
berlain and Daladier, Moscow signed 
a non-aggression pact with Germany. 

It has been argued that Chamberlain 
had given up his appeasement policy. 
To say nothing of what his dilatory 
tactics in entering into and conducting 
negotiations with the Soviet Union im- 
plied, the notion that Chamberlain had 
given up appeasement hardly squares 
with the following facts: 

That when Hitler marched into 
Prague on March 15, Chamberlain in 
the House of Commons repudiated 
British guarantees of Czechoslovakian 
independence made at Munich, and 
condoned Hitler’s act. (Simultaneously 
the British Federation of Industries was 
negotiating with the corresponding 
German organization for an economic 
agreement directed against the com- 
merce of the United States.) . 

On March 23, Chamberlain declared 
that the British Government was not 
anxious to set up Opposing blocs in Eu- 
rope. Since a fascist bloc already ex- 
isted, this was a public acknowledge- 
ment that Chamberlain did not care to 
form an anti-fascist bloc. 

On April 18th the semi-official Lon- 
don Times printed an article encourag- 
ing appeasement. 

On April 24th the British Ambassa- 
dor was sent back to Berlin. 

On May 3rd, although a week earlier 
Germany had renounced the Anglo- 
German naval treaty and the German- 
Polish non-aggression pact, the London 
Times ran a letter suggesting appease- 
ment, by Lord Rushcliffe, known to be 
in close association with Chamberlain. 

On June 8th Halifax made a speech 
suggesting appeasement, eleven days af- 
ter negotiations with the Soviet Union 
had finally been entered into. Halifax 


paid no attention to the Soviet invita- 


tion to Moscow, which would have 
greatly speeded the negotiations. 

In the 3rd week of July, during the 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Anglo-Soviet negotiations, news leaked 
out of the Hudson-Wohltat negotia- 
tions for an economic appeasement loan 
of from $2,500,000,000 to $5,000,000,- 
000 by England to Germany. 

On August 9th, Lord Kemsley, a big 
Tory newspaper magnate, visited Ger- 
many, it was generally believed, in a 
semi-official capacity. On his return 
his paper, The Sunday Graphic, print- 
ed a proposal of a four-power confer- 
ence of Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy. 

In the British Blue Book the British 
Ambassador to Germany, Neville Hen- 
derson, states, that as late as August 


28th 


“... Herr von Ribbentrop asked me 
whether I could guarantee that the Prime 
Minister could carry the country with him in 
a policy of friendship with Germany. I said 
there was no possible doubt whatever that 
he could and would... .” 


In the light of this record how can 
Mr. Chamberlain be presented as a re- 
formed character? 


Results of the Soviet-German 
Non-A ggression Pact 


It is important to bear in mind that 
it was not Moscow that sent emissaries 
to Berlin, not Moscow that changed 
its policy, but the other way round. 
It was Hitler who sent his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to Canossa. Von Rib- 
bentropp went to Moscow bearing the 
promise not to attack the USSR. The 
latter, always striving for the preserva- 
tion of peace, accepted this promise. In 
other words, having failed to obtain an 
alliance with the Western democracies, 
Moscow accepted the only possible al- 
ternative left for her, the second best 
bid, which did not mean war but peace. 

Why then did certain elements be- 
come so enraged, and launch their wild- 
est attacks on the USSR? Evidently 
because this pact has frustrated their 
long prepared plan for a united attack 
on the USSR with Hitler as the spear- 
head. Moscow refused to jump into 
the trap they prepared for it. 

Certain people assert that this pact 
has strengthened Hitler and fascism in 
general. Just the contrary is true. Its 
results were: that the fascist bloc 
cracked, Hitler lost his allies, he lost 
his secret collaborators, Chamberlain 
and Daladier, he lost the financial sup- 
port of the international bankers. Un- 
doubtedly he expected that his demands 
on Poland would be satisfied without 
resort to arms. Possibly this would 
have happened if the hands of Cham- 
berlain had not been forced by the Brit- 
ish people. Hitler’s calculations proved 
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to be wrong. He expected Chamber- 
lain to arrange a capitulation by War- 
saw. But, apparently, London advised 
Warsaw not to yield, and Col. Beck 
seems to have taken seriously Chamber- 
lain’s promise that England would 
stand by Poland. 

When the victorious German troops 
were entering the territories of the 
Western Byelo-Russia and Ukraine on 
September 17, the Red Army crossed 
the frontier and announced its determi- 
nation to occupy them. ‘This region is 
inhabited by Ukrainians and Byelo-Rus- 
sians. Their population welcomed the 
Russians, as liberators. When deter- 
mining the demarcation line, Moscow 
refused to include in her part any pure- 
ly Polish territory. 


The Baltic Pacts 


After the Polish campaign was over, 
and the Allies refused to accept Hitler’s 
offer to discuss peace (the offer, sec- 
onded by Moscow, which was and is 
for the immediate conclusion of the 
war) the USSR turned its attention to 
the further strengthening of her own 
defenses. In the past interventionists 
had used the Baltic States as stepping- 
stones for their attacks on Soviet Rus- 
sia, and Moscow decided to take meas- 
ures to prevent a repetition of this. 

«Moscow realized that it was not for 
nothing that Britain and France had 
refused to include the republics of Es- 
thonia, Latvia and Lithuania in guar- 
antees offered to other countries. 
Therefore Moscow herself offered to 
bring security to the Baltic areas. It 
offered non-aggression pacts, mutual se- 
curity guarantees and advantageous 
trade pacts, all this to be implemented 
by granting the Russians the right to 
use some of their airfields and naval 
bases. An interesting outgrowth of the 
pacts so consummated was Hitler’s in- 
vitation to the Germans living in those 
three Baltic Republics to return to Ger- 
many. Some 160,000 of them accepted 
the invitation, withdrawing most of 
the pro-fascist elements and most of 
the large landlords. On departing 
they left considerable tracts of land for 
redistribution among the farmers, who 
know, by now, whom they have to 
thank for it. 

When the pacts with the three Bal- 
tic neighbors were signed, Moscow 
made a generous gift to one of them, 
Lithuania, returning Vilna and its en- 
virons with a population of half a mil- 
lion people. This is a sufficient reply 
to those who cried “Soviet Imperial- 
ism!’? Even those who do not accept 


the definition of Imperialism as a g ¢ 
of Capitalism, must admit that this js 
a quite new type of “Imperialism,” 
when a strong country does not take 
from, but makes a gift of territory and 
population to a smaller country, 


The Worried Outsiders 


The incorporation of Western Byelo. 
Russia and Ukraine into the USSR, in. 
creasing her population by some 
f4,000,000 people, and the settlement 
with the three Baltic States, making 
her defenses considerably stronger, was 
not welcome to some outsiders, They 
feared the expanding influence of the 
USSR. Therefore they tried +o check 
it by hook or crook. First they inter. 
fered in the negotiations between the 
USSR and Turkey, and prevented the 
latter from cooperating in Moscow's 
endeavor to restrict the war (the Allies 
wanted its expansion). Nevertheless 
Turkey included in her treaty with the 
Allies a clause that under no circum- 
stances would she fight against the 
USSR. So far not so bad. But the 
negotiations of the USSR with Fin- 
land most unfortunately proved to be 
the stumbling block. These outsiders 
would not allow Finland to meet Mos- 
cow’s requests for frontier revision (ter- 
ritorially advantageous to Finland) and 
mutual security provisions. The first 
Finnish delegation headed by Paasikivi 
was willing to agree on these terms, or 
at least to consider them in a most 
friendly spirit. 

Following the exchange of cables be- 
tween Washington and Moscow, a 
conference was convoked by the Swe- 
dish King at Stockholm. ‘The result 
was that the second Finnish delegation, 
which included Tanner, clearly repre- 
senting foreign interests, showed little 
desire to negotiate in a friendly spirit, 
and indicated an ulterior purpose to 
delay negotiations. | Obviously the 
Finns had been advised not to yield. 
It would be interesting to know what 
they had been promised at Stockholm. 
After a while the second delegation re- 
turned to Helsinki for additional in- 
struction, and coming back to Moscow, 
soon made it clear that no amicable 
agreement was possible. 

I will refrain from offering my own 
judgment on what exactly followed. 
Let me rather offer the testimony of 
others, whom I believe to be honest, 
impartial and _ intelligent observers. 
George Bernard Shaw stated in the 
Daily Mail: . 


“No power can tolerate a frontier from 


_ which a town such as Leningrad could 
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shelled, when she knows that the power of 
the other side of the frontier, however small 
and weak it may be, is being made by a 
foolish government to act in the interests of 
other great powers menacing her security . . . 
it ig not at all a question of Russia, a great 
power, attempting to subject Finland, which 
isa small power. This is a question of Rus- 
sia seeing to her own security.” 


The Dean of Canterbury said: 


“Russia feared, with reason, a united 
Western attack. We through many years 
desired Germany to be the spearhead of that 
attack. Many influential persons still desire 
and work for it. Russia knows that.” 


Sir Stafford Cripps, M.P., said: 


“And I for one see no reason for blaming 
Russia, in a situation into which she has been 
driven. . . for taking every step to strength- 
en her position. . . . Now, naturally, all of 
Russia’s enemies talk about the sacredness of 
Finnish democracy, not because they love 
democracy but because they hate Russia. . . .” 


From the example of Finland one 
can learn how forgetful most of us are. 
| have heard with astonishment state- 
ments that Finland is a nation with an 
unbroken record of peace—Finland 
that invaded Soviet Karelia, Finland 
with General Mannerheim as its grand 
old man, with General Wallenius, 
fascist leader, as his close associate, 
Finland with the proportionately big- 
gest and oldest storm-trooper army in 
Europe. 

Documents published by our State 
Department show that on July 16, 
1919, the American Peace Mission at 
Versailles cabled to the American rep- 
resentative in Finland as follows: 

“The Allies have no objections if the gov- 
ernment of General Mannerheim followed up 
the action of Kolchak against Petrograd.” 

To please Kolchak the Allies had 
withheld recognition of Finnish inde- 
pendence; that was granted to her by 
the Soviet Revolution in 1917. 

I wonder how many of us realize 
that behind Finland stands a much 
more formidable power? Captain 
Harry Grenfell, M.P., wrote last 
June: 

“This government (England) has already 
made secret commitments with Esthonia and 


Finland for the use of the airdromes in these 
countries for British aircraft, operating against 


the USSR.” 

Why is it? Because, as the London 
Times stated long ago: 

“The only valid way to attack the 
Soviet Union is via Finland. . . .” 

And that is why, as it is well known, 
England and Germany financed and 
helped the construction of airfields in 
Finland providing accommodation for 
some twenty times as many airplanes 
as Finland ever possessed or could 
maintain. 

The treaty between the USSR and 
the People’s Government of Finland 
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makes clear that the Soviet Union 
never threatened the independence of 
Finland; did not plan any war against 
her and that rectifications of frontiers 
were to Finland’s advantage. 

It is quite wrong to suppose that all 
the Finns doubt this. For instance, 
here in the USA there are some 325,- 
000 Finns, mostly workers and farm- 
ers. In large numbers they declared 
their approval of what the USSR is 
doing. ‘They do not sneer at the asser- 
tion that Moscow is helping their peo- 
ple to liberate themselves from the 
Ryti-Mannerheim government. For 
they know, that (as George Bernard 
Shaw said) it is serving the interests 
of foreign powers, not the interests of 
the common people of Finland, who are 
the victims of this policy. It is a 
known fact that the Finnish govern- 
ment did not convoke the Parliament 
before it was too late. Why? Was it 
not because it knew that the people’s 
representatives would approve the terms 
offered by Moscow? 

Here is what Mr. Wastilla, the edi- 
tor of a Finnish daily, Tyommies, pub- 
lished in the Northwest, said the other 
day over the radio: 


“Never in the 22 years of Finland’s inde- 
pendent existence has its national integrity 
ever been threatend in any way by the Soviet 
Union. . . . In the recent negotiations there 
was nothing advanced by the Soviet Union 
that in any way infringed on Finland’s in- 
dependence.” 


Now I would like to say a few 
words about the reports from the Fin- 
nish fronts. 

When, many years ago, I studied 
the Japanese language, I was told by 
a professor of comparative philology 
that there was a similarity between 
the Japanese and Finnish languages. 
Now I am sure about it, for the lan- 
guage of the present Finnish war com- 
muniques so closely resembles Japanese 
reports from the Mongolian front last 
year. In both cases Baron Munchau- 
sen was left far behind. In the case 
of Japan we now know that her ex- 
ploits in Mongolia were anything but 
glorious. As for Finland, possibly 
there is some discrepancy between the 
daily dozen of the Red divisions anni- 
hilated by the Finns, and the constant 
demands for help to the latter? The 
American “Army and Navy Journal” 
of December 30th, gave a warning not 
to take seriously these one-sided re- 
ports. 

As for the atrocity stories, here is 
what George Seldes, a journalist of 
31 years experience, and a war-cor- 
respondent himself, writes: 


“ 


. . . | have never witnessed such a unt- 
versal, concentrated and intentional campaign 
of lying as that conducted by press and radio 
in the month of December, 1939, against the 
Soviet government, its army, and its people.” 


The Far-Eastern Aspect 


In this period, the Far-Eastern as- 
pect of world affairs is often neglected. 
In my humble opinion it must be of the 
greatest interest for us, here in the 
USA. One may remember that the 
recognition of the Soviet regime by 
Washington in 1933 was prompted by 
consideration of the importance for 
this country of Russia’s stand in the 
Far East. 

At this juncture important conver- 
sations are being held by Tokyo and 
Moscow, which have already produced 
a marked improvement in their rela- 
tions. Strangely enough, the armistice, 
which ended fighting on the Mongolian 
border on September 15, as one of the 
results of the non-aggression pact 
signed by Moscow and Berlin, was 
greeted by cat-calls. Commentators 
were displeased by the fact that hos- 
tilities were stopped, for many of them 
had hoped that Japan and the USSR 
would become locked in a major war. 
It is on record that during the Confer- 
ence at Brussels in 1937, convoked to 
discuss the situation created by Japan’s 
invasion of China, the Russian dele- 
gates were approached by certain for- 
eigners who suggested that the moment 
was most favorable for a Soviet attack 
on Japan. 

Not long ago -one of the leading 
Japanese newspapers, Asahi, said that, 
commenting on the possibility of a non- 
aggression pact between Tokyo and 
Moscow, Senator Vandenberg had as- 
serted that rapprochement between 
Japan and the USSR would result 
in an immediate American embargo 
against Japan. 

Historically the USA opposes Japa- 
nese domination of Asia and favors 
unification of China. Logically, this 
should range both the USA and the 
USSR against Japanese aggression. 
Yet, American policy since the out- 
break of the present war in China has 
been a contradiction. Some, very lit- 
tle, help to China, though plenty of 
sympathy; at the same time increasing 
economic support to Japan, making 
possible for her to carry on the war 
against the Chinese people, and cool- 
ness, if not open hostility, to the USSR. 

I earnestly hope that this strange 
attitude will not result in any curtail- 
ment of China’s independence. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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THE USSR AND BRITAIN 


RT. REV. HEWLETT JOHNson 


“Dawn breaks over the east .. . And men see the promise 
of a new world freed from poverty and exploitation” 


HAD found it hard to believe that 

our governing class were so blind 
and stupid as to prefer war to shaking 
hands with the Soviets. Yet that, in 
simple English, records the tragedy of 
this year.... 

We have heard a great deal about 
“encirclement”. Who will deny the 
constant and continual efforts of the 
great capitalist Powers, more often 
than not led by Great Britain, to iso- 
late and encircle the Soviet Union?.. . 

In fact, the one constant factor in 
the years between 1917 and 1939 in 
British foreign policy has been our 
hatred and detestation of the Soviet 
Union. Whenever possible we have 
tried to damage her. We may recall 
the Red election of 1924 and the forged 
Zinoviev Letter, with its sequel the raid 
upon “Arcos” and the breaking off of 
all trade negotiations. Or the Metro- 
Vickers trial of 1933, when we pro- 
claimed our agents innocent when one 
had already pleaded guilty, and our 
Ambassador left for London in re- 
sponse to a telegraphic order requesting 
him to return to England immediately 
for consultation ; a situation which near- 
ly led to a complete rupture between 
the two countries. 

This incident has a peculiar impor- 
tance in connection with the events of 
the past few months, for the behavior 
of Mr. Strang in 1934 to the highest 
Soviet Court of Justice at the com- 
mencement of the trial, surely made 
him an unsuitable spokesman for Eng- 
land in 1939. Mr. Strang was at that 
time the diplomatic official who became 
our chargé d’affaires when the British 
Ambassador left Moscow. Was it ma- 
lignity or imeptitude that sent Mr. 
Strang to “speed up” our talks with 
the Kremlin in June? The leaders of 
the Kremlin have long memories. 

A review of the past twenty years 
leaves one astonished at the continued 
tolerance shown by the Soviet Union. 
The explanation must surely lie in its 
own desire for peace as essential for 
social development, and because it has 
seen that, to use Litvinov’s phrase, 
“peace is indivisible’—that once the 
dogs of war are unleashed no country 
can remain aloof and untouched. 
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England’s Dean of Canterbury has 
written a book on the Soviet Union 
entitled “The Socialist Sixth of the 
W orld”.* In his introduction he ex- 
plains that the book was written before 
the breakdown of the Anglo-French- 
Soviet negotiations, with the hope that 
it would help in cementing the relations 
between England and the Soviet Union 
and so make a real contribution to 
world peace. After the outbreak of 
the war, Dr. Johnson added an epilogue 
“written on November 2nd,’ from 
which we publish the excerpts below. 
After the outbreak of the hostilities in 
Finland, the Dean of Canterbury pub- 
licly stated: 


“It would have been wisdom and 
kindness on our part if we had urged 
Finland to meet Russia’s desire to re- 
move the possibility of guns placed 
only twenty miles away from the 
heart of the area which possesses a 
quarter of her industrial activities. 

“I deplore the situation which 
might have been wholly avoided, to- 
gether with the war itself, had we 
not spurned Russian friendship and 
thwarted her efforts to make the 
League of Nations a success.” 








The Soviet Union has no illusions. 
It does not want war. Its record for 
peace is unchallenged and unchallenge- 
able, both before and after joining the 
League. No single State has been more 
single-minded and whole-hearted in the 
quest for peace. Nor has any State en- 
countered more provoking and extra- 
ordinary obstacles. .. . 

The attitude of the USSR to the 
League in the period subsequent to its 
joining, and before the League finally 
collapsed, was meticulously correct, and 
that in no formal sense. For example, 
its relations with Italy in 1934 were 
friendly, if not cordial. A non-aggres- 
sion pact had been signed in 1933. 
Yet it did not hesitate to jeopardize 
these in stigmatizing the aggression in 
Abyssinia, and in carrying out, even 
after we had tacitly dropped them, the 
abortive sanctions imposed on Italy, 
with the risk of driving Italy, as sub- 


* London, Victor Gollancz, 1939. 
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sequently happened, into the arms of 
its opponents. 

With regard to Japanese ageres. 
sions its action was no less transpar- 
ently clear. From the first its attitude 
was one of opposition; whilst we, 
through Sir John Simon, acted as ad- 
vocate for the aggressors. And, whilst 
the British Empire and the U.S.A. in 
1938 supplied Japan with 78 per cent 
of its war materials, none came from 
the Soviet Union. Assistance was given 
to China alone. 

In Spain the same story is repeated, 
Whilst we assisted in the murder of 
the legal Government of Spain under 
cover of “non-intervention”, the Soviet 
Union fought a lone battle for the ob- 
servance of international law, and for 
the unmasking of the German and 
Italian aggressors. 

In issue after issue before the League 
the Soviets’ words and actions are in- 
peccable. To read Litvinov’s speeches 
fills one with an overwhelming sense 
of frustration and shame. ... 

Munich not only administered the final 
coup de grace to the League of Na 
tions, with an inevitable return to the 
system of power politics, but also drove 
the Soviet Union into an isolation which 
demonstrated to that country the dan- 
gers it ran of a Four-Power Pact di- 
rected against it by the capitalist and 
fascist powers. “I was at a loss to 
understand”, wrote Lord Londonderry, 
“why we could not make common 
ground in some form or other with 
Germany in opposition to Commu- 
nism.” 

Soviet patience, however, was still 
unexhausted. After the final rape of 
Czechoslovakia on March 15th, the 
Soviet Government on March 18th 
proposed a conference at Bucharest of 
Britain, France, USSR, Poland, Ru 
mania and Turkey. ‘That proposal, 
had it been accepted, might have pre 
vented the war. It was turned down 
by our Government on the grounds 
that it was “premature”. Poland went 
even further, refusing to sign any docu- 
ments with the USSR. 

After this refusal events moved swift- 
ly. Hitler seized Memel. We gave our 
guarantee to Poland (without consult- 
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ing the USSR), Mussolini seized Al- 
bania (April 7th), Britain gave further 
guarantees to Rumania and Greece 
(again ignoring the USSR). Only 
on April 15th, one month after Hitler’s 
march into Prague, did we make over- 
tures to the Soviet Union. We invited 
Russia to give unilateral guarantees to 
Poland and Rumania. It was an invita- 
tion to Russia to “pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for us”. 

Two days later the Soviet Union 
proposed a joint defensive alliance be- 
tween England, France, and Russia, 
consolidated by a military convention, 
and guaranteeing all States from the 
Black Sea to the Baltic. No real reply 
was made to this proposal until May 
27th, nearly six weeks later. This pro- 
posal remained the only one that the 
Soviet Union was prepared to discuss. 
It was, in fact, the only proposal cal- 
culated to meet the situation in Europe, 
as, too late, we now perceive. . . . 
Britain’s policy during the five months 
preceding the war, whilst we were 
precariously balanced upon the edge 
of the precipice over which finally we 
toppled, was based upon a dual policy, 
that of keeping the door open with 
Moscow, whilst attempting still to 
come to an agreement with Hitler 
against Moscow. .. . 

The final breakdown occurred over 
the refusal of Poland to accept Russian 
soldiers on Polish soil, an appalling 
example of the arrogant short-sighted- 
ness of the Polish governing class, and 
of the real sincerity of our desires for 
a military convention. 

In concluding the pact with Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union in no sense 
embarked upon a novel and untried 
line: it merely reverted to the policy 
which had only been laid aside five 
years previously in the effort to achieve 
collective security through the League 
of Nations. The Soviet Union had al- 
ready made pacts of non-aggression 
with many countries. It had indeed 
been willing to sign non-aggression 
pacts with all countries, even with 
Japan if she would have it, in order 
to lessen the danger of war. 

It is not hard to see that Moscow 
had additional and pressing reasons for 
making the pact with Germany. There 
was constant and substantial fear that 
the Western democracies would seek 
to make common cause with Germany 
against her, Russian safety, in view 
of the repeated efforts of Britain to 
appease and win Germany, demanded 
an understanding with Germany. 
Naturally the pact brought a shock 
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of disappointment and fear to the 
Western democracies. The eager cry 
“betrayal of democracy” was raised, 
but mainly by those who had consis- 
tently denied that Russia could in any 
sense whatever be described as demo- 
cratic. Others rashly assumed that the 
pact implied the renunciation of anti- 
fascist sympathies, which was as unin- 
telligent as saying that the France- 
Soviet pact implied an abandonment of 
socialism, 

We have the highest authority for 
stating that there had been no political 
conversations between Russia and Ger- 
many before August—that in fact it 
was not until the Military Mission 
went to Moscow that Germany at- 
tributed any importance at all to the 
Franco - British - Soviet negotiations. 
Then—for the first time, apparently— 
Germany thought there was a possi- 
bility of an agreement. The economic 
negotiations which had been languish- 
ing were renewed, and followed up 
swiftly with political proposals. What 
we were not prepared to do in five 
months, Germany, who never has had 
the childish illusions about Soviet mili- 
tary power current in this country, ac- 
complished in as many days. 

The conversations contained no plans 
for partitioning Poland between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union. On the 
contrary, the big mistake that Russia 
made was in her overestimation of Po- 
lish military strength, so that the quick- 
ness of the Polish collapse caught her 
almost unprepared, and the Soviet 
army had to mobilize and march within 
a matter of hours to prevent the Nazis 
being on the Soviet borders. . . . 

The collapse of the Polish Govern- 
ment made action by the USSR urgent 
and vitally neces:ary if further minori- 
ties were to escape Nazi tyranny. These 
minorities, among the most harshly op- 
pressed in Europe, rejoin the majority 
of their fellow-nationals, and have as 
much right to be a part of the Soviet 
Union as Alsace-Lorraine of France. 

Finally, the Esthonian Government 
sent its “sincere gratitude” for “the 
new friendly agreements between our 
states for the further development of 
their good neighborly and peaceful col- 
laboration.” . . . 

Prediction as to the future is impos- 
sible and undesirable, but certain things 
at least seem probable. Stalin has as 
little intention of pulling chestnuts out 
of the fire for Hitler as for Chamber- 
lain or Daladier. Peace will leave Rus- 
sia far stronger than she was before, 
and, for humanitarian as well as other 





reasons, the Soviet Union doubtless is 
sincere in her desire for peace. War 
between the capitalist and fascist coun- 
tries, on the other hand, is equally cer- 
tain to leave the USSR stronger, for 
Western capitalism, with its many in- 
ternal contradictions, can ill withstand 
tke strain of protracted conflict, and 
long before the war is ended the face of 
Europe will be radically changed. 

And all the time, be it peace or war, 
the Soviet soldiery and peasants stand 
now along the line which stretches 
southward from the Baltic Sea along 
the borders of Germany. Russians and 
Germans are no longer severed by an 
independent buffer state. Driven to 
desperation by prolonged fighting, 
with all its accompanying deprivations 
and miseries, the workers and soldiery 
of Germany will not be far removed 
from a politically educated soldiery and 
peasantry who know what they stand 
for: the liberation of the workers and 
the building of a new society. Dawn 
breaks over the east. And in that fresh 
dawn men see the promise of a new 
world, not a perfect world, and not a 
Utopian world, but at least a world 
freed from poverty and exploitation, 
and with heightened possibilities for all 
to work together for the common good 
—and a world where mankind, released 
at last from much that binds it to the 
earth, may find within itself a nobler 
and more enduring goodness and 
beauty. 


A station in the Moscow Subway 
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The live news and human interest 
stories about the ever-expanding eco- 
nomic and cultural advance of the Soviet 
people is ignored in the general press. It 
might read too well and embarrass the 
present anti-Soviet drive. 

Beginning in this issue we shall carry, 
regularly, a page of items on Soviet cul- 
tural and economic activities. 


UNTOLD STORIES FROM WESTERN 
UKRAINE AND BYELO-RUSSIA 


News dispatches dealing with Western 
Byelo-Russia and Western Ukraine ap- 
pear in the press from time to time, con- 
cerning the arrest of former titled land- 
holders. But such news as the follow- 
ing, is ignored: 


That in Western Ukraine, alone, sev- 
en thousand unemployed teachers are 
back in the schools teaching in the for- 
merly oppressed Ukrainian language. 


That three million Ukrainian, Byelo- 
Russian and Yiddish books by classic 
and contemporary writers, have already 
been distributed to revive and nurture 
the formerly suppressed culture of the 
Ukrainian, Byelo-Russian and Jewish 
peoples in these regions. 


That in the Byelostok region in West- 
ern Byelo-Russia 21 new hospitals, 64 
rural medical centers, 10 maternity sta- 
tions, 9 polyclinics, 3 sanitary stations 
and 2 first aid stations have recently been 
opened. 


That in Lvov in Western Ukraine, the 
unemployed are getting jobs at the rate 
of 200 to 300 a day; that the new con- 
struction under way in the city includes 
a clubhouse for textile workers and a 
stadium seating 18,000. 


That in the West Ukrainian oil fields, 
wells and refineries idle for years are 
back in production; that output in typical 
wells has jumped 30 per cent over for- 
mer yield; and that in one district alone 
2500 unemployed oil workers are back 
at work. 


That Red Army men, in Grodno, 
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Western Byelo-Russia, laid wreaths on 
the grave of the poetess, Eliza Orzesz- 
sko, national poet of the Byelo-Russian 
people. 

e 


ROMANTIC CALENDAR 


The Soviet people do not have a pes- 
simistic, inferiority complex about man- 
kind and its achievements. And for 
them, the calendar, in addition to its 
ordinary tasks, helps to keep the record 
for commemorating great men and 
women and great events in history. 


Recent anniversaries commemorated 
in the Soviet Union included the 135th 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
University of Kazan, the 95th anniver- 
sary of the death of the great Russian 
writer of fables, Ivan Krylov; the six- 
teenth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Turkmenian Republic, celebrated 
with festivities throughout the Soviet 
Union; the eightieth anniversary of the 
birth of the Ossetian poet, Kosta Kheta- 
gurov (The Ossetians are a small, au- 
tonomous nationality in the Caucasus) ; 
the jubilee of the eminent Soviet surgeon 
Mikhail Averbach, head of the Moscow 
Hospital for Eye Diseases, who early in 
January successfully performed his 
4,000th operation; the twentieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Institute 
of Applied Chemistry. 


Most unusual of the anniversaries 
was the one held to celebrate the organi- 
zation of the Moscow Circus which is 
appreciated as an art and honored for 


The Demons; 
box cover paint- 
ing by Bakhirev 
at the Palekh 
Exhibition in 
Moscow 


its part in providing popular entertains _ 
ment. The noted Yiddish actor Mik. ” 
hoels, in one of the speeches, compared _ 
its humiliating status in former times 
when, in Andreyev’s words, the circus 
performer was “he who gets slapped,” _ 
with its present status when the circus 
performer is “he who is given honors,” — 

Most interesting to us is the celebration ’ 


of the 80th anniversary of the publication 
of Darwin’s “Origin of the Species,” 
an event which passed unnoticed in Eng- 
land itself. Practically every Soviet 
newspaper carried long articles. Special 
exhibits included those arranged at 
schools by the Darwin Museum in Mos- 
cow and one organized by the All-Union 
Fur Trust, which has applied Darwin- 
ian principles in its breeding farms, The 
part played by Soviet scientists in carry- 
ing on Darwin’s work was featured in 
articles and exhibits. 


ELECTION RETURNS 


Moscow, 99.8 per cent; Leningrad, 
99.66 per cent; Kiev, 99.5 per cent; 
Minsk, 99.97 per cent; these unprece- 
dented percentages of the electorate cast 
their votes in the recent elections of depu- 
ties to the local Soviets. In all 92,812,237 
voters out of a total registered electorate 
of 93,547,797 cast their ballots, probably 
the broadest electoral participation in 
a nation’s affairs, in history. Their votes 
were cast for 1,281,008 deputies which 
in turn is probably the broadest distribu- 
tion of administrative power in any 
society. 

Another probable record is the number 
of women elected, 422,279 or 32.96 per 
cent. Further, 878,610 or nearly 70 per 
cent were non-Communists. As in pre- 
vious elections candidates were drawn 
from the “best people of the land,” from 
those who have won distinction as Stak- 
hanovites, or in sciences, the arts, sports, 
or in the professions. 

Among delegates elected in the Lenin- 
grad area were General K. A. Meret- 
skov, Chief-of-Staff of the Leningrad 
Military District, victim of frequent 
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purges by the foreign correspondents ; 
and Admiral V. F. Tributz, Commander 
of the Soviet Baltic Fleet, and Andrei 
Zhdanov, secretary of the Leningrad 
District Organization of the Communist 
Party, both of whom have been “in dis- 
grace” in the foreign correspondent’s dis- 
patches. Aside from giving the lie to 
foreign pressmen in this detail the elec- 
tions, as a whole, once more gave the 
lie to the persistent defamers of Soviet 
democracy, offering a magnificent demon- 
stration of a stupendous democratic 
electoral system in action. 


THE MARCH OF SCIENCE 


A new method of treating injuries was 
reported by Dr. S. I. Sorkina, a woman 
surgeon. In a type of eye injury which 
almost always resulted in blindness, Dr. 
Sorkina used blood transfusions and in 
all of the sixty-eight test cases treated, 
saved the patients’ eyesight. 

The Moscow planetarium, as an aid 
to teaching astronomy, produces plays 
illustrating the work of noted astrono- 
mers, using the planetarium dome as the 
stage-set. It has just put in rehearsal 
a play on Kepler. Previous plays based 
on the life of Galileo and Giordano Bru- 
no have passed 600 performances for 
the first, 300 performances for the latter. 

The scientific staff of the Sedov, ice- 
imprisoned ship whch has been adrift 
two years, has been rescued by the new 
ice-breaker Stalin commanded by Ivan 
Papanin. The crew had refused to be 
rescued till they had finished the scientific 
work they had been accidentally forced 
into by the ice capture of their ship. 
Vast stores of scientific data are being 
brought back in the rescue vessel. 

Agricultural scientists and prize-win- 
ning exhibitors at the Moscow agricul- 
tural exhibition are delivering a series of 
broadcasts on an All-Union hookup, on 
advances in agricultural sciences dis- 
closed at the exhibition. The series will 
continue till the opening of the second 
season of the exhibition in the Spring of 
1940, 

A vitamin factory to extract vitamins 
from black currants and other plants 
was recently opened in the Krasnodar 
The factory has its own 12- 


other plants will be supplied by the 
neighboring collective farm. 

By newly devised processes low grade 
coals, formerly of uncommercial quality, 
are now bejng converted, at economic 
preduction costs, into coke. 

An All-Union astronomical congress 
at Kazan revealed important findings in 
the so-called “feeble” stars and initiated 
new researches in this field. 

Newly designed Soviet locomotives 
combine the internal combustion engine 
and the steam engine, using them to- 
gether and in rotation. ‘Test runs indi- 
cate doubled efficiency, and 60 per cent 
fuel saving. Length of run without 
taking on fresh water and fuel, tripled. 

An archaeological expedition of the 
Academy of Sciences has just returned 
from diggings in ancient Khorezm in 
Central Asia. Findings included evi- 
dences of developed civilizations, dating 
as far back as 3000 B.C., and valuable 
new evidence of the influence of Hellenic 
and Indo-Buddhist art. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


In the recent festival of Soviet Music, 
held throughout the country, important 
new works were introduced attesting the 
fertility of Soviet composers. They in- 
cluded Shostakovich’s Sixth Sym- 
phony; Prokofiev's “Alexander Nevsky” 
Symphony; Shaporin’s symphonic can- 
tata, “On the Kulikov Battlefield”; a 
new piano concerto by Shekhter and new 
scores by the young Armenian composer 
Khachaturyan. 

One of the features of the Ten-Day 
festival of Armenian Art, recently held 
in Moscow, was the ballet, “Happiness,” 
to music written by Khachaturyan. 

New instruments are being developed 
by the Scientific Research Institute of 
Music and Theater, in Leningrad. Re- 
cent developments include electrical am- 
plification devices attached to certain 
standard instruments which deepens and 
in some cases alters the tone and a com- 
pletely new instrument, the Emirtone, 
invented by A. Rimsky-Korsakov, grand- 
son of the composer, and A. Ivanov. 
The Emirtone is a small clavecin with 
a neck in which a sound generating valve 
is located. The instrument has the ex- 
traordinary range of seven octaves and 


Lvov, Western Ukraine (left)—Workers’ 
children, in the drawing room of a 
mansion now turned into a _ Pioneer’s 
Palace, (children’s clubhouse). 
(Right) In a chocolate factory, the chair- 
man of the factory committee, with a group 
of workers, reading the day’s news 





is played both by the keys and by finger- 
ing on the neck. A concert tour of these 
electrical instruments including an emir- 
tone quartet, has just been successfully 
concluded. Classes for instruction on 
these instruments have begun in the Len- 
ingrad Musical Institute. 

An exhibition of Palekh art, a famous 
folk art of lacquer-painting that was dis- 
appearing before the revolution and has 
since been successfully revived, has just 
opened in Moscow. The exhibits in- 
clude large undertakings such as murals, 
frescoes and stage sets as well as the 
smaller tray, box and decorative panel 
work, with which Palekh is associated. 
Of special interest was the work of new 
young masters trained since the revolu- 
tion by the old craftsmen. 

The Academy of Architecture of the 
USSR has been transformed from a 
higher educational establishment into an 
All-Union center, having under its direc- 
tion special institutes such as the Insti- 
tute of Urban Construction, the Institute 
of Construction of Public Buildings, lab- 
oratories for the study of the theory and 
History of Architecture. The academy 
is headed by the internationally famous 
architect V. Vesnin who planned the 
architecture of Dnieperstroy and the city 
of Zaporozhye nearby. Included in the 
administration are Boris M. Lofan and 
Karo S. Alabian, architects of the Soviet 
Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair 
and Mordvinov, initiator of high speed 
construction methods in the Soviet Union. 


14th CHILDREN’S RAILROAD 


Though Moscow is still without a 
children’s railroad fourteen cities have 
this immensely popular recreational and 
educational feature. The fourteenth is 
the city of Gorky (formerly Nizhni- 
Novgorod) which has just opened its 
9-kilometer track, spaced by 4 stations. 
1500 children took training in order to 
operate it. The equipment includes a 
streamlined locomotive and latest signal- 
ling devices. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


N the first of his three articles in 

The Nation Louis Fischer makes use 
ot a few unsupported statements as a 
springboard for his attack on the Soviet 
Union. These statements are a com- 
pound of political naivete, (or downright 
chicanery), implicit confidence in Cham- 
berlain’s policy as one of peace and good 
will, and suppressed venom against the 
Soviet Union which has now finally 
gushed forth. 

Getting rid of a few introductory plati- 
tudes, Mr. Fischer comes to what appears 
to him to be the crux of the problem 
involved in the Soviet-German pact: 


“The Soviet Government had for years 
sought to win England and France to an anti- 
Nazi policy. It feared a combination of Eng- 
land, France and Germany which might be 
directed against Russia. But when the mount- 
ing antagonism between the two democracies 
and Germany ruled out such a combination, 
Russia’s fear of Germany vanished.” 

Even were Mr. Fischer correct in his 
analysis, any friend of the Soviet Union, 
especially one whose profession for years 
has been sympathetic reporting on the 
Soviet Union, might have been expected 
to rejoice in the fact that the Soviet 
Union so narrowly escaped from such a 
formidable combination. Moreover, it 
was logical to expect that Louis Fischer 
of Soviet interpreting fame, would have 
understood that it was precisely the bril- 
liant stroke of the Soviet Union in con- 
cluding a pact with Germany that 
brought this “mounting antagonism” to 
a head and prevented that loathesome 
combination of imperialists. Nor was it 
too much to expect that Mr. Fischer 
would know that imperialist antagonisms 
are compounded of many factors and 
that the introduction or elimination of 
one or another of the temporary factors 
at the strategic moment is the business of 
diplomacy and statesmanship. In the past 
Mr. Fischer himself has approvingly 
testified to the adroitness of Soviet diplo- 
macy in achieving that necessary end. 

“Russia’s fear of Germany vanished.” 

Is that a cause for lament? In fact it 
was not alone the fear of Germany that 
vanished, it was the fear of Germany 
plus Great Britain plus France, plus 
Poland, plus Japan. Mr. Fischer’s own 
purposes must have radically changed to 
make him lament rather than celebrate 
the greatest diplomatic victory in the 
entire history of the Soviet Union. On 
the contrary, Mr. Fischer now seems to 
bewail the ineptitude of the British 
diplomacy against the USSR. He even 
complains that the USSR was unfair to 
Chamberlain. He actually declares that 
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the British were at a disadvantage from 
the very start in the negotiations with 
Russia. You see, “One party (the Allies, 
T. B.) was minus its major trumps.” 
Like many another erstwhile liberal and 
critic of Chamberlain’s policy, the present 
pro-British position of Louis Fischer 
forces him now to become even retro- 
actively, a booster for Chamberlain. 

It may be that Mr. Fischer is 
even prepared to maintain now that 
neither Danzig nor the Polish Corridor 
would have been ceded to Germany. He 
quotes liberally from British statesmen 
warning Germany that Britain would 
fight for Poland. Is it a cheap desire to 
be original at all costs or pitiful gullibil- 
ity that makes him now maintain that 
England really intended to fight for 
Poland last summer? As for myself, I 
can testify that neither in England, dur- 
ing my visit there last August, nor in the 
USSR in August and September were 
there any informed people who credited 
that possibility. 

Here we come to the central point of 
Fischer’s reasoning. He takes the British 
guarantee to Poland to mean that 
Britain and France were intent on check- 
ing further advances of Hitler to the 
East, a breakaway from appeasement. 
Apparently Fischer misunderstood the 
whole purpose of the consistent British 
appeasement of Hitler. He took it to 
be appeasement for appeasement’s sake 
without a plan or purpose, whereas, if he 
possessed a little more humility, he would 
have carefully studied Stalin’s report on 
Soviet foreign policy in which he ex- 
plained the origin, nature and purpose of 
appeasement “in our time.” Stalin said: 


“. . Thus the open redivision of the world 
and of spheres of influence is taking place 
before our eyes at the expense of the interests 
of the non-aggressor states, without the least 
attempt at resistance and even with a certain 
amount of connivance by the latter. In- 
credible, but it is fact. 

“How is this one-sided and strange char- 
acter of the new imperialist war to be 
explained? How could it happen that the 
non-aggressor countries with vast possibilities 
at their disposal, have abandoned their posi- 
tions and their obligations so easily and with- 
out any resistance, in order to please the 
aggressors? Can it be explained by the weak- 
ness of the non-aggressor states? Of course 
not! The non-aggressor democratic states 
combined are unquestionably stronger than 
the fascist states, both economically and 
militarily. This being the case, how can the 
systematic concessions made by these states 
to the aggressors be explained? It might be 
explained. for instance, by the fear of revolu- 
tion which might break out should the non- 
aggressor states become involved in war and 





: An Answer to Louis Fischer 


By THEODORE BAYER 


should the war become wo:ld-wide. Bourgeois 
politicians know, of course, that the first 
imperialist world war brought about the vic. 
tory of the revolution in one of the biggest 
countries, They are afraid that the second 
imperialist world war may also lead to the 
victory of the revolution in one or in several 
countries. 

“. . «In actual fact, however, the policy 
of non-intervention is tantamount to con- 
nivance at aggression, to unleashing war— 
consequently, to its transformation into world 
war. Through the policy of non-intervention 
there runs the eagerness and desire not to 
prevent the aggressors from perpetrating their 
black deeds, not to prevent, say, Japan from 
hecoming involved in war with China, or still 
better, with the Soviet Union; not to prevent, 
say, Germany from becoming enmeshed in 
Kuropean affairs, from becoming involved in 
war with the Soviet Union; to allow all 
belligerents to sink deep into the mire of war, 
to encourage them stealthily to follow this 
line; to allow them to weaken and exhaust 
one another and then, when they have become 
sufficiently weakened, to appear on the scene 
with fresh forces, to come out, of course, ‘in 
the interests of peace,’ and to dictate their 
terms to the weakened belligerent nations. It 
is cheap and it serves the purnose! 

“.. Or take Germany for instance. They 
let her have Austria, despite the obligation 
to defend Austria’s independence, they ceded 
the Sudeten region, they left Czechoslovakia 
to her own fate, thereby violating all and 
every obligation and then began to lie vocifer- 
ously in the press about the ‘weakness of the 
Russian Army,’ about ‘demoralization of the 
Russian air force,’ about ‘riots’ in the Soviet 
Union, urging the Germans to march further 
east, promising them easy pickings and 
prompting them on: ‘Just vou start war 
against the Bolsheviks and then everything 
will proceed nicely” It must be admitted 
that this too looks very much like egging on, 
like encouraging the aggressor.” (March, 1939) 


The British guarantee to Poland given 
last spring without consulting the Soviet 
Union did not indicate a breakaway from 
appeasement. It was only a tactic in the 
appeasement policy. The peaceful ces- 
sion of Danzig and the Corridor by 
Poland to Germany was taken for 
granted. Was not Nazi military occu- 
pation of Danzig thereafter accepted 
calmly, and Poland pressed to make 
no opposition? Lloyd George and 
Churchill both warned at the time that 
the guarantees to Poland were sheer 
madness in the absence of military sup- 
port from Russia. That these warnings 
were not heeded is sufficient evidence that 
no conflict was seriously considered. 
Further evidence, of course, was the 
dilatory tactics pursued by the British 
and French all through their “negotia- 
tions” with the USSR, the refusal of the 
British to help Poland make any ade- 
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quate military preparations, not to men- 
ton the tact that in the end Britain 
never even made a pretense ot tuilfilling 
its guarantees to Poland. 

‘Yhne Poles hesitated to play the role 
in which Chamberlain had cast them. 
tearful of facing the Soviet army, mis- 
trusting the intentions of Germany, they 
drew back trom oftering themselves as 
a springboard for an anti-Soviet war. 
When Hitler told the British that he was 
going into Poland even if he had to crush 
Polish resistance, the British really became 
alarmed, but for reasons that do not even 
remotely occur to Mr. Fischer. It was 
not in the program of Britain to sacrifice 
Poland or any part of it to appease 
Hitler unless that appeasement led to a 
drive against the USSR. 

Mr. Hitler decided at least for the 
time being to be content with taking 
Poland, and to drop Chamberlain’s plan 
against the USSR. Poland’s refusal (en- 
couraged by Chamberlain and Daladier) 
to accept the Soviet military aid which 
alone could have made resistance effec- 
tive, caused the final collapse of the 
Anglo-French-Soviet negotiations. Nat- 
urally, the magnificent diplomacy of the 
Soviet Union plus its skill in timing its 
moves took advantage of the “mounting 
antagonism” of the imperialists by sign- 
ing the pact proffered by Germany. To 
have refused to sign the German pact at 
this time in the concrete circumstances 
sketched above would have played directly 
into the hands of Chamberlain who then, 
using his deliberately drawn out nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union as a club, 
would have pursued his efforts to align 
Poland and Germany and perhaps Ru- 
mania as well against the USSR. Thus 
the pact resolved the situation, took it 
out of Allied control, and for the time 
being prevented an attack on the USSR. 

The specious argumentation of Fischer 
is illustrated by the following. In sup- 
port of his contention that Chamberlain 
was converted to collective security he 
quotes Molotov’s remark made in May, 
regarding British guarantees to Poland 
and Rumania... . “There are a number 
of signs that the democratic countries of 
Europe are coming to realize that the 
non-intervention policy has collapsed.” 
Certainly Molotov tried to encourage the 
possible swing to collective security. All 
that the remark illustrates is that there 
was such a possibility. , 

But more important is the fact that 
the above quotation has been deliberately 
lifted out of the context of Molotov’s 
speech to give a misleading impression. 
n the introduction to the speech which 
Mr. Fischer quotes, Molotov says: 

“It seems clear that the facts mentioned 
testify to a grave change for the worse in 
the international situation. In this connec- 
on certain changes in the direction of 
Tesisting aggression are also to be observed 
in the policy of the non-aggressive countries 
of Kurope. How serious these changes are 
is still to be seen. As yet it cannot be said 
whether these countries are seriously desirous 
of abandoning the policy of non-intervention, 
the policy of non-resistance to the further 
development of aggression.” (Italics mine) 

It is quite obvious that the whole tone 
of Molotov’s speech is one of warning 
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caution rather than optimism about the 
altered situation, for in that very speech, 
as Mr, Fischer should know, Premier 
Molotov counterposes a Soviet proposal 
for a real guarantee against aggression to 
tne inadequate and evasive tormulas of 
tne Allied Powers. He said: 

“As regards the question of guaranteeing 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe, on 
this subject the proposals mentioned make no 
progress whatever, if regarded from the 
standpoint of reciprocity.” 

And why does Mr. Fischer keep from 
his readers the here very pertinent fact 
that only a month later, on the 29th of 
June, Zhdanov in his now famous edi- 
torial in the Pravda, charged that the 
British and French were continuing their 
policy of appeasement and aggression. It 
seems that it is less than honest on the 
part of Mr. Fischer not to mention it. 
Zhdanov concluded: 

“ . . It seems to me that the British and 
French desire not a real treaty acceptable 
to the USSR, but only talks about a treaty 
in order to speculate before public opinion 
in their countries on the imaginary unyield- 
ing attitude of the USSR and thus make 
easier for themselves the road to deal with 
the aggressors.” 


We do not wish to enumerate here all 
the otmer etrects of the pact so ably 
stated in this issue by General X¥ akhon- 
tott. Lo what point tnen all tnese mystic 
speculations ot Mr. Fischer, as weil as 
his excursions into early Soviet history, 
completely irrelevant to the matter under 
discussion ? Mr. Fischer apparently 
tninks that a mere citation ot data is 
history. Places, names and tacts repeated 
in relation to events twenty years apart 
do not of themselves establish a parallel. 
Nowhere does Mr. Fischer discuss or 
even imply the necessary adaptation of 
Soviet policies to the second World War 
now in progress. He still argues in the 
period “between 1920 and 1939” when 
Russia “enjoyed peace”. He holds it 
against the Soviet Union that her diplo- 
macy strives to keep pace with the sur- 
prises of history during wartime. 

Even Mr. Churchill recognized the 
fact that the USSR was compelled to 
move its armed forces into Eastern 
Poland after the German rout of the 
Polish forces. Mr. Fischer, who rests 
his case against the Soviet Union on the 
testimony of the British statesmen whom 
he quotes liberally, carefully ignores that 
very germane statement of Mr. Church- 
hill’s, for otherwise it would blast his 
gibberings about Soviet-German parti- 
tioning of Poland. ; 

It is also very characteristic of his 
argument that throughout he equates the 
Soviet state and its diplomacy with that 
of capitalist imperialist states. For this 
reason he becomes positively ludicrous in 
his discussion of the Soviet relations with 
the Baltic states. Thus, he likens Soviet 
protection offered to the Baltic states to 
the imperialist control of the key points 
of the world by Great Britain. Can it 
be that Mr. Fischer has forgotten the 
principle of collective regional security 
pacts that the Soviet Union worked for 
so long to construct? These regional 
security pacts were never realized because 


the big capitalist powers wanted to have 
trontiers that they could, as Stalin said 
in another connection, borrow tor an 
offensive against a third power. The 
USSR knew that the imperialists were 
about to borrow the Baltic frontiers 
against her. It therefore took upon itself, 
as the only peaceful power and neighbor 
of these countries, to extend them the 
mutual protection that the others 
refused. 

We do not intend to take up here all 
the gratuitous slanders against the Soviet 
Union by Mr. Fischer. Suffice it to say 
that he catalogued all the standard 
slanders, apparently thinking that his 
signature may give them a new vogue. 

We shall confine ourselves to one ex- 
ample of the wilful and dishonest slander 
of Mr. Fischer. In the last article of 
his series in The Nation he speaks of 
“Russification.” Mr. Fischer is a pioneer 
in this field, since no other enemy has 
yet questioned the fact that the problem 
of nationalities has been solved in the 
USSR and that the numerous nationali- 
ties comprising the Soviet Union are 
really united as a family of free nations. 
To prove his theory of a new “Russifi- 
cation” policy, Mr. Fischer states: 


“This cultural reaction illumines Molotov’s 
reference on May 31, 1939, to Czechoslovakia 
as the ‘large Slav nation.’ It was the first 
time a Soviet leader had used ‘Slav’ in such 
a connection.” 


We charge that it is downright decep- 
tion, because here is what Molotov really 
said: 

“And what were the results of this policy? 
Did the Munich agreement put a stop to 
aggression? Not at all. On the contrary, 
Germany did not rest content with the con- 
cessions she received in Munich—that is, 
with obtaining the Sudeten areas populated 
by Germans. Germany went farther and 
just simply put an end to one of the large 
Slav States—Czechoslovakia. Not much time 
passed after September, '1938, when the 
Munich conference took place, before Ger- 
many put an end to the existence of Czecho- 
Slovakia in March, 1939.” 


Is there any politically literate person, 
let alone a specialist who would not 
understand that this refers simply to the 
fact that Sudeten areas were ceded by 
the Munich agreement to Germany on 
the basis of its being German territory— 
whereas in the annexation of Czechoslo- 
vakia Hitler for the first time took pos- 
session of a non-German state? It is in 
that context that the designation “Slav 
State” is used. What connection could 
this possibly have with the slanderous 
accusation of “Russification ?” 

In these three articles Mr. Fischer 
like a super diplomat from Mars dis- 
tributes in equal measure good advice as 
to what would be best for all govern- 
ments concerned—for Italy, for Ger- 
many, for Japan, the USSR and Great 
Britain. It appears that they are all 
making mistakes, especially in matters of 
diplomacy and military strategy. The 
advice is so evenly distributed that it is 
obvious that he plays no favorites with 
the Socialist system. Mr. Fischer has 
become very “objective’— and com- 
pletely futile. 
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THE DOCUMENT FILE 


The Hostilities in Finland 


Below are the texts of the official 
statements of the Leningrad Military 
Headquarters summing up the results of 
first and second three-week periods of 
hostilities in Finland. The statements 
were issued by TAss, official Soviet news 
agency, on December 23 and January 13, 
respectively. 


I. THE FIRST THREE WEEKS 


Summing up the results of the past 
three weeks’ hostilities in Finland, one 
should admit that Soviet troops scored 
important successes during this period. 

In North Finland, Soviet troops, hav- 
ing occupied on December Ist the Port 
of Petsamo, have advanced 130 kilomet- 
ers (about 80 miles) into the interior of 
Finland, reckoning from the coast of 
the Barents Sea, which makes an average 
advance of 6 kilometers a day (3% 
miles). 

In the Uleaborg direction Soviet troops 
advanced 150 kilometers (about 93 
miles) or an average of 7% kilometers 
(41%4 miles) a day. 

In the Serdobol direction Soviet troops 
advanced 80 kilometers (50 miles) or 
an average of 4 kilometers (2% miles) 
a day. 

In the Viborg direction Soviet troops 
advanced 64 kilometers (40 miles) from 
the State frontier, or an average of 3.2 
kilometers a day (2 miles). 

In all directions Soviet troops cap- 
tured 18 officers, 105 non-commissioned 
officers, 1,302 privates, 35 cannons, 300 
machine guns, 3,000 rifles, 21 trench 
mortars, 220 grenade throwers, and 7 
armored cars. 

Soviet casualties were 1,823 killed, 
7,000 wounded. The Finns lost 2,200 
killed, found on the territory occupied by 
Soviet troops and not counting those 
killed on the enemy’s territory by the fire 
of Soviet artillery and machine guns and 
picked up and taken to the rear by the 
Finnish troops. 

According to approximate figures at 
the disposal of headquarters the number 
of wounded Finns exceeds 10,000. 

The foreign press, especially the French 
and British, regards this rate of advance 
by Soviet troops as too slow, attempting 
to explain this by the “low fighting ca- 
pacity” of the Red Army. Some military 
observers go even farther, asserting that 
the offensive of the Soviet troops “failed” 
since there was no lightning blow and 
the Soviet troops failed to do away with 
the Finnish troops in one week. 

Undoubtedly such vilification of the 
Red Army can only be explained either 
by overt and crude slander against the 
Red Army or by ignorance of its authors 
of military affairs. 

The territory of Finland presents most 
serious difficulties for the movements of 
troops. Lack of roads, rugged terrain, 
impassable forests, innumerable lakes di- 
vided by innumerable isthmuses spanned 
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by several lines of defense consisting of 
concrete gun and machine-gun emplace- 
ments with concrete refuges tor troops— 
these are conditions hindering the rapid 
advance of troops on Finland’s territory. 

Finland was building these fortifica- 
tions for four years with the aid of three 
foreign states which fought among them- 
selves for influence on Finland as a base 
for attack on Leningrad and later on 
Moscow. 

In its defense power this system of 
artificial fortifications, as for instance on 
the Karelian Isthmus, reinforced by Fin- 
land’s natural conditions, is in no way in- 
ferior to the defense power of the forti- 
fied Siegfried line on the western frontier 
of Germany, against which the Anglo- 
French troops have been fumbling for 
four months without making the slight- 
est progress. 

The Red Army knew of these difficul- 
ties in Finland and therefore never ex- 
pected to annihilate the Finnish troops by 
one lightning blow. 

Only ignorance or overt hostility to- 
wards the Red Army could ascribe to 
Red Army leaders the wish to do away 
with the Finnish troops within one 
week. 

The Karelian Isthmus is the most dif- 
ficult area, covered with a dense network 
of fortifications spanning the area be- 
tween the Gulf of Finland and Lake 
Ladoga near Viborg. In this area Sov- 
iet troops advanced at an average speed 
of 3.2 kilometers (about 2 miles) a day, 
and Finland’s principal line of defense, 
the so-called Mannerheim Line, has al- 
ready been broken by Soviet troops in 
several places. 

If one compares this rate of progress 
of the Red Army in the area of the 
“Mannerheim Line” with that which is 
being made by Anglo-French troops in 
the area of the “Siegfried Line” one is 
bound to admit that Soviet troops scored 
important successes while the Anglo- 
French troops were marking time and 
suffered complete failure. 

Why is it, indeed, that the foreign 
press shows no interest in the number 
of kilometers that the Anglo-French 
troops covered daily during the four 
months that they have been standing be- 
fore the Siegfried Line, with the pur- 
pose of defeating Germany? Is it not be- 
cause the daily average progress of the 
Anglo-French troops would have to be 
measured not in kilometers and even not 
in meters, but in centimeters, if one can 
speak about any progress at all here? 


II. THE SECOND THREE WEEKS 


In the course of the second three-week 
period of hostilities in Finland no sub- 
stantial changes took place at the front. 
While in the first three weeks important 
operations took place which ended in 
creation of places d’armes for the 
Soviet troops in Finnish territory, in the 


second three-week period operations in 
most cases were limited to ordinary 
clashes of reconnoitering detachments and 
small infantry units. 

Heavy cold, which suddenly set jp 

or ee ’ 
greatly facilitated the position of Finnish 
troops, but despite this the latter proved 
incapable of efficiently profiting by the 
favorable situation. However, the foreign 
press, especially the French and Primarily 
the French Havas Agency, managed dur. 
ing this period to develop extensive opera- 
tions in the field of fabrication and 
slanderous inventions regarding Soviet 
troops. 

Headquarters have no time to refute 
every day all of the slanderous fabrica- 
tions of representatives of foreign agen- 
cies. But it believes it is not devoid of 
use from time to time to sum up the 
slanderous campaign of these gentlemen 
and expose their real face. 

First, the foreign agencies, referring to 
mythical “sources” in Geneva, Helsinki 
and Riga, assert—not assert, but shout 
themselves hoarse—that Finnish troops 
broke through the front in all directions, 
crossed the Soviet frontier and waged 
operations on USSR territory. This is 
an utter lie and a childish, witless, laugh- 
able lie at that. 

In reality, Finnish troops have never 
reached Soviet frontiers in any direction. 
As a matter of fact they have hardly set 
themselves such a task. 

In the Viborg direction, Finnish troops 
are 70 kilometers [about 43 miles] from 
the Soviet frontier; in the Serdopola 
[Sortavala] direction, 80 kilometers 
[about 50 miles]; in the Petsamo, direc- 
tion, south of Petsamo, 130 kilometers 
[about 80 miles]; in the Uleaborg direc- 
tion, toward Rovaniemi, 120 kilometers 
[about 75 miles], and in the direction of 
Suomussalmi, 10 to 15 kilometers [about 
6 to 9 miles]. 

Second, the foreign agencies, espe- 
cially Havas, referring to the same 
“sources,” alleged that in the battle area 
of Suomussalmi the Forty-fourth Soviet 
Division “lost 14,000 men.” This allega- 
tion is due to the supernatural fantasy 
of its ill-starred authors. The Forty- 
fourth Division had in all no more than 
10,000 men on the front. How then could 
it lose 14,000? “In reality, casualties of 
Soviet troops there have not exceeded 
900 men and they were due to the sud- 
den cold that set in rather than to actions 
of the Finnish troops. But foreign gos- 
sipers carefully pass in silence the fact 
that the Finnish troops have lost no few- 
er than 2,000 killed and wounded and 
members of the Finnish Schutzcorps 
[Civic Guard] brutally killed the wound- 
ed in order not to leave “tongues” in the 
hands of the Soviet troops. 

Third, referring to the same “sources,” 
the foreign agencies allege that Finnish 
troops cut communication along the Mur- 
mansk railway and that. this line is now 
“completely paralyzed.” This is a lie sim- 
ilar to the previous allegations. 

This is evident from the above-men- 
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tioned fact that Finnish troops have not 
reached the Soviet trontier at a single 
ont, that Linmisn troops are dozens ot 
kilometers distant trom the Soviet tron- 
tiers and hundreds ot kilometers trom 
tne Murmansk railway. in reality, tne 
Murmansk railway Nas not suspended 
operations for a single minute. 

Fourth, the same foreign agencies, re- 
fering to the same mythical “sources” 
unknown to anybody, allege that “the 
Russians lost Petsamo,” that the Rus- 
sians “called the Germans to their as- 
sistance,” that twenty or forty or 140 
“German military instructors arrived in 
the USSR for reorganization of Soviet 
troops.” 

We find it necessary to declare that 
this extraordinary gossip exceeds in its 
falsehood all other gossip by the gentle- 
men of the foreign agencies.” 

Since Dec. 1, Petsamo has been in the 
hands of Soviet troops. Soviet troops, 
jointly with units of the First Finnish 
People’s Corps, which recently arrived 


in Petsamo, not only occupy Petsamo but 
have advanced 130 kilometers south of 
retsamo. 

As to “German military instructors’ 
who allegediy arrived in tne USSR tor 
tne reorganization of Soviet troops, we 
think it pointless even to deny this 
tantastic, stupid prattle. 

We believe that only animal fear be- 
fore the prospect of a military bloc be- 
tween Germany and the USSR could 
dictate to the gentlemen from the French 
agency this stupid, extraordinary lie. 

We realize that foreign agencies are 
authorized by their masters to conduct 
propaganda against Soviet troops, and 
they conduct this “propaganda” by heap- 
ing one fabrication upon another in or- 
der to justify their existence. But what 
is the value of propaganda, based not on 
facts but on deception? Doesn’t “propa- 
ganda” of the defenders of “civilization” 
consist in systematic deception of public 
opinion? We did not think members of 
the foreign press could sink so low. 


Soviet Exchanges With Norway and Sweden 


The People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR issued on January 
13th the following communique on So- 
viet--Swedish and Soviet-Norwegian rela- 
tions: 


N the recent period the attention of 
the Soviet government has_ been 
drawn to certain acts which occurred in 


Sweden and Norway. The press organs, 


close to the governments of both these 
countries and certain people in official 
positions, with the connivance and sup- 
port of the Swedish and Norwegian au- 
thorities, began to develop an extensive 
campaign against the USSR and to 
undertake actions incompatible with the 
policy of neutrality declared by the gov- 
ernments of both these countries. 

In connection with these facts the gov- 
ernment of the USSR _ instructed its 
plenipotentiary representatives in Sweden 
and Norway to make necessary repre- 
sentations to the governments of these 
countries. On January 5 the Soviet rep- 
resentative in Sweden, Kollontai, handed 
the Swedish Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Gunther, a statement on behalf of the 
Soviet government. The statement 
declares : 


“Throughout the whole of December the 
press and circles hostile to the Soviet Union, 
headed by the newspaper Sozial Democraten, 
which is close to the government, conducted 
an impermissible campaign against the Soviet 
Union which can be explained only in the 
event of Sweden being in a state of war with 
the USSR or preparing for war with the 
USSR.” 

The Soviet representative’s statement 
further placed on record that the Swed- 
ish press gives space to direct calls for 
War against the Soviet Union and de- 
mands for Sweden’s armed intervention 
in the war on the side of the Ryti-Tanner 
government against the USSR. 

_ This campaign which is aimed at caus- 
ing complications between the USSR and 
weden is not counteracted by the Swed- 
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ish government. More than this, certain 
people in official positions openly partici- 
pate in the organization of military 
assistance to the Ryti-Tanner govern- 
ment. By December 7, 47 recruiting 
bureaus enjoying the patronage of the 
Swedish authorities opened in a number 
of Swedish cities. The number of “volun- 
teers” recruited by these bureaus runs 
into thousands. According to certain data 
referring to December 28, up to ten thou- 
sand such “volunteers” reached Finland 
from Sweden. Subsequent reports state 
that two “volunteer” corps left southern 
and central Sweden for Finland. 

The Swedish General Ernst Linder 
has taken over general command of these 
“volunteers.” To the above-mentioned 
campaign of the Swedish press, calls for 
military action against the USSR and 
open formation of “volunteer detach- 
ments” with the assistance of the Swed- 
ish authorities, must be added the direct 
supplying of arms to the Ryti-Tanner 
government from Sweden and permission 
to transit all kinds of war _ supplies 
through Sweden to Finland. The Soviet 
representative’s statement to the Swedish 
Foreign Minister concludes as follows: 

“The government of the USSR draws the 
attention of the Swedish Government to the 
above-mentioned facts and to the actions of 
the Swedish authorities directed against the 
USSR. The government of the USSR deems 
it timely to point out tod the Swedish gov- 
ernment that these actions of the Swedish 
authorities not only run counter to Swedish 
neutrality policy but are also liable to lead 
to undesirable complications in relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Sweden.” 

On the same day, January 5, the Soviet 
representative to Norway, Plotnikov, 
also handed a statement on behalf of the 
government of the USSR to the Nor- 
wegian Foreign Minister, Mr. Kuht. This 
statement declares: 


“In the recent period certain circles in 
Nonway which are close to the Norwegian 
government and the Norwegian press have 
been conducting an utterly unrestrained cam- 





paign against the Soviet Union which can 
lead only to haim and complications in the 
reiations between the Union otf Soviet Sv- 
ciatist Republics and Norway.” 


The Soviet representative’s statement 
furtner placed on record that in addition 
to direct calls tor war against the USSK, 
tne Norwegian press gives space to de- 
mands that the Government of Norway 
render military support to the Ryti- 
‘Lanner government against the Soviet 
Union. Certain people in official posi- 
tions, Mr. Hambro, President of the 
Norwegian Storthing, General Orfliet 
and others, support this campaign and 
even take an active part in it. The re- 
cruiting committees aiming at developing 
war on the territory of Finland against 
the USSR, are openly being organized in 
Norway. There is information at hand 
that a special “volunteer” division from 
countries belonging to the Oslo group 
is being formed for Finland. Simultane- 
ously under the protection of the Nor- 
wegian authorities, there proceeds the 
supplying of arms from Norway to the 
Ryti-Tanner government and the transit 
of various war supplies through Norway 
to Finland. The statement of the Repre- 
sentative of the USSR to the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister concludes with the 
following words: 


“The government of the USSR calls the 
attention of the Norwegian government to 
the above mentioned facts and actions of the 
Norwegian authorities directed against the 
Soviet Union. The government of the USSR 
deems it urgent to declare to the Norwegian 
government that these actions of the Nor- 
wegian authorities not only grossly contradict 
the neutrality policy declared by the Nor- 
wegian government, but can also lead to 
undesirable complications and upset the 
normal relations between the USSR and 
Norway.” 


On January 6 the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Kuht, handed the Soviet 
representative to Norway, Plotnikov, the 
reply of the Norwegian government. In 
its reply the Norwegian government 
points out that the accusations advanced 
against it of violating its neutrality are 
based on wrong information. The articles 
against the Soviet Union in the Nor- 
wegian press come from private persons 
and are not backed by the approval of 
responsible circles. As for the organiza- 
tion of recruiting committees in Norway, 
the Norwegian government renders them 
no assistance. The recruitment for mili- 
tary service in a foreign state is pro- 
hibited in Norway by law and will 
therefore not be permitted. The Nor- 
wegian authorities don’t facilitate the 
transport of arms or war supplies to 
Finland. If individuals voluntarily go 
abroad to take part in the war, this, in 
the opinion of the Norwegian govern- 
ment, does not constitute violation of 
neutrality. Neither.does the transport 
of arms through Norway run counter to 
international law. Nevertheless, as far 
as the Norwegian government is aware, 
there has been no transport of war sup- 
plies through Norway to Finland up to 
now and private exports of such supplies 
from Norway take place only in insignifi- 
cant quantities. The Nerwegian govern- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Congratulations from Beatrice 
Webb 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


May I congratulate you on your admirable 
periodical? We read it with great pleasure. 
I wonder whether it will be injured by the 
terrific anti-Soviet campaign which is being 
carried out throughout the world. 

Beatrice Webb 
(Mrs. Sidney Webb) 
Passfield Corner, 
Liphook, Hants., England 


From a London Schoolmaster 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I thought this description of recent events 
in London, by an eyewitness, might be of 
interest to your readers in the United States. 

About a week ago, 3,000 people collected 
in Hyde Park to demonstrate “Stop the Mil- 
lionaires’ War.” It was organized by Palme 
Dutt and had about five platforms. So you 
see that London still allows the steam to 
blow off in the shadow of anti-aircraft guns 
while France shuts it down—and America. 
Last Saturday I attended a meeting of wom- 
en in Central Hall, Westminster, to hear 
Sibyl Thorndyke, Vera Brittain, Ruth Fry, 
etc., speak on Peace. The meeting was well 
attended and arrangements are to be made 
to have single file street demonstrations in 
groups of 20, like sandwich-board men, thus 
obviating police regulations. This section of 
public opinion is connected with the ever- 
increasing organization known as the Peace 
Pledge Union which believes that all wars 
are futile and its members swear not to sup- 
port any war. 

My next visit was to the Kingsway Hall to 
hear Pat Sloan, J. B. S. Haldane and Wally 
Hannington speak at a meeting organized by 
“Russia Today.” The object of the meeting 
was to protest against the Imperialist Fascist 
Campaign for War Against the USSR. The 
hall was full and included a handful of Brit- 
ish Fascists who were carried out. It was 
quite a good meeting and was one of many 
which are being held throughout England. 

An effort is being made to organ’ze 
branches of trade unions to threaten to with- 
hold labor for armaments if sent to Finland 
and a resolution to this effect has been made 
by the Amalgamated Engineers Union at 
Edgeware, the men being at the De Haviland 
air-craft works. 

A.B. 
London, England 


A Staunch Friend of the USSR 


To Sovrer Russia Topay: 


I enclose my contribution for the pub- 
lishing fund. It would be too calamitous if 
the magazine stopped now at this critical 
hour. 

I shall be glad to get the two small book- 
lets to give away. ‘The facts and details 
they contain are vividly enlightening. It is 
very hard for many persons to realize or to 
believe the course of plotting and intrigue 
against Russia. 

My faith, hope and love for the Soviets 
have never faltered. But I can’t say this 
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for my courage. I have been appalled by the 
vicious nature of the attacks here in our 
own Republic. I am terrified by the signs 
of the world war against the Soviets. - It is 
hard to reply to the sincerely good people 
who do not understand the conspiracies. 

What hurts me most of all is the defection 
of former friends and the unsparing abuse 
by “progressive liberals” and members of the 
Socialist Party for the one country which 
has made the greatest advances in socialism. 

L. L. Dock 

Fayetteville, Pa. 


Clean Ocean Breezes! 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Keep up the good work in telling the truth 
about the Soviet Union. To read a copy 
of SRT after listening to the anti-Soviet lies 
over the radio and reading them in the kept 
press is like breathing clean ocean breezes 
after having emerged from an underground 
sewer. 

H. Gruenberg 
La Mesa, California 


Keep Up the Good Work 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


The magazine is swell and I am so happy 
to see your strong analysis of the changing 
European situation. Keep up the good work. 


Audrey Clark 
Milwaukie, Ore. 


Russia—After Five Years 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I went last summer on a six weeks’ tour 
of the Soviet Union and was truly startled by 
the changes which have occurred since my 
last visit five years ago. 

I traveled extensively during my tour, 
visiting Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Ros- 
tov-on-Don, Ordzhonikidze, Tbilisi, Batum, 
Sukhum, Yalta, Odessa and Kiev. Every- 
where I found a most conspicuous surge of 
progress—new streets, new homes, new 
schools, new boulevards, new theatres. No- 
where could I detect the slightest sign of stag- 
nation or decay. 

The first great change which impressed me 
was the obvious abundance of food. The 
buffets, cafés, and restaurants offered a great 
variety of attractive dishes, and judging 





IN MEMORIAM 


The editors of Soviet Russia To- 
DAY express their deep sorrow at the 
death of Dr. Nathan Rothenberg, a 
staunch and loyal supporter of our 
magazine from its inception. We ex- 
tend our sympathy to his brother, 
Dr. A. Rothenberg, and our fgrati- 
tude for the contribution sent us in 
memory of his brother. 

Tne Epitrors 
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by the enormous sales, the food was evident. 
ly within easy reach of the people’s financial 
means. All food stores were well stocked, 
and most of them, I noticed, still contained 
a great deal of food on their shelves even 
after the doors had been closed for the day 
—something unheard of during my last visit 
in 1934. Very conspicuous was a tremen- 
dous increase in fresh fruits and vegetables. 
I saw so many watermelons that the coun. 
try seemed to be snowed under with them, 
No one lacks clothing; careful inquiry as. 
sured me that not a single child had to miss 
school for lack of bodily covering. 

As for housing, the unending construction 
of new apartment houses and collective farm 
dwellings, visible everywhere, could not but 
have greatly improved the situation. 

I was fortunate in having had the oppor 
tunity to converse with many students and 
was thrilled with their vibrant, enthusiastic 
outlook on life. 

In Odessa I attended the opera and heard, 
amidst artistic staging and costuming, a 
beautiful rendition of “Il Trovatore” sung 
in Ukrainian. In Kiev I visited the chil- 
dren’s theatre and was delighted both by 
the audience of children (many of whom 
crowded around me to ask questions about 
America and to practice their English on 
me) and by a flawless production of one 
of Gogol’s hilarious comedies. 

In Moscow I witnessed a performance of 
Gorky’s “Igor Bulichev” in the “Maly” (Lit- 
tle) Theatre. These spectacles, those which 
I witnessed five years ago, the atten- 
tion paid to the preservation and populariz- 
ing of art in the many museums I visited, the 
pains taken to nurture all artistic talent, and 
the thousands of books which I saw in the 
dozens of bookshops—books of whose titles 
any nation can be proud—have unalterably 
convinced me that nowhere is culture being 
so widely spread among the broadest masses. 

I was still in Russia when the much dis- 
cussed German-Soviet non-aggression pact 
was concluded and when the Soviet troops 
marched into western Ukraine and Byelo- 
Russia. In marked contrast to the surprise 
and dismay, anger and resentment which oc- 
curred to quite an extent in America, the 
Soviet people were calm and confident and 
enthusiastically supported their government's 
every move. To witness their reaction was a 
very significant revelation for it showed the 
response of a nation intelligently directed and 
informed by undistorted news coverage and 
honest, thoroughly enlightening editorials, as 
compared to other lands confused by the 
whims, prejudices and selfish interest of 
wealthy newspaper owners. My many con- 
versations demonstrated how completely the 
Soviet people understood the role of the 
French and British Tories: how these Tories 
had helped bring Hitler to power; how they 
had helped finance him; how they had be- 
trayed democracy in favor of fascism in their 
treachery to the Spanish Republic; how they 
had helped Hitler in one conquest after 
another, always with one objective in mind 
—to force him into war against the Soviet 
Union. It was no surprise, then, that these 
well-informed Soviet people welcomed the 
pact, because to them, instead of being 4 
move against democracy (as the confus 
mind viewed it) it was a masterful thwart- 
ing of democracy’s worst enemies. 


Dr. Albert R. Melnicoff 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


nent’s reply concludes with the assurance 
that it “has hitherto maintained and in- 
ends to maintain in the future the neu- 
trality declared by it with regard to the 
war in foreign countries. The Norwegian 
government expresses hope that friendly 
relations between the USSR and Nor- 
way will continue to exist in the future.” 

Qn January 10 the Swedish Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Gunther, gave a reply to 
the statement of the Soviet representative 
in Sweden. In its reply the Swedish gov- 
ernment declares that the Swedish people 
have warm sympathy for Finland which 
fnds expression in the press. Sweden’s 
constitutional laws, however, prevent the 
press from exceeding the freedom which 
it is granted, particularly where a matter 
of offending foreign powers and their 
representatives is involved. In the opin- 
ion of the Swedish government, neither 
its stand with regard to the press nor its 
actions in any other sphere gives the 
Soviet Union ground to accuse Sweden. 
Accusations advanced are based chiefly 
on inaccurate information. In particular, 
the statements regarding the recruiting 
of. Swedish volunteers don’t conform to 
fact. The recruitment of volunteers is 
conducted only on private initiative and 
their number doesn’t correspond to the 
figures quoted by the Soviet government. 
The Swedish authorities don’t render 
assistance in recruiting volunteers, and 
oficers and privates in the Swedish ser- 
vice are participating as volunteers in the 
war in Finland. The transport to Fin- 
land of various commodities exported 
from Sweden or in transit from other 
countries cannot raise objections. Sweden 
strives to maintain her commercial rela- 
tions with other countries. Finland can 
import from Sweden and ship through 
Sweden various commodities for which 
there is a demand in Finland. The Swed- 
ish government doesn’t deem it possible 
to change its stand and hamper com- 
merce between Sweden and Finland. 

The reply of the Swedish government 
concludes with an expression of hope 
that “considerations outlined above will 
remove any misunderstanding which 
could arise between Sweden and the 
USSR and will prove to the government 
of the USSR that there are no grounds 
for accusation against the government 
of Sweden. The Swedish government is 
not pursuing an aggressive policy against 
the USSR and desires to avoid any mis- 
understanding whatsoever in relations 
between the Soviet Union and Sweden.” 
_The reply of the Norwegian and par- 
ticularly the Swedish governments to the 
representation of the government of the 
USSR cannot be regarded as fully satis- 
factory. The governments of Norway 
and Sweden do not deny all the facts 
Proving their violation of the policy of 
neutrality. Such a stand of the govern- 
ments of Sweden and Norway is fraught 
with danger. It testifies to the fact that 
the governments of Sweden and Norway 
are not offering proper resistance to the 
influence of those powers who are striv- 
ing to involve Sweden and Norway in a 
war against the Soviet Union. 
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A General Changes Worlds 
By CORLISS LAMONT 


OvER THE Divipk, by Victor A. Yakhon- 
toff. Coward McCann, New York, 1939. 
$3.00. 


ENERAL VICTOR A. YAK- 

HONTOFF is well known to 
readers of Soviet Russia Today as the 
author of scholarly and informative 
volumes on the Soviet Union in the Far 
East, on the Chinese Soviets and on 
Japan. To many of us also he is known 
as one of the most able lecturers on 
Soviet affairs in America and as a witty 
and engaging gentleman who combines a 
wholly inoffensive touch of the aristo- 
cratic and military with a deep human 
sympathy and an unflinching support of 
progressive movements. 

In this most recent book by General 
Yakhontoff it is the man who speaks 
rather than the scholar and the personal 
that is of primary interest rather than 
the impersonal. At the same time the 
author maintains a thoroughly objective 
and detached point of view toward his 
autobiographical experiences and inter- 
weaves with them a very substantial pat- 
tern of sound and solid facts about both 
the old and new Russia. 

General Yakhontoff was born, was 
reared and functioned for a considerable 
period as a member of Tsarist Russia’s 
ruling class. As a student at the Mili- 
tary Academy in St. Petersburg, he fre- 
quently saw Tsar Nicholas II, who vis- 
ited the school on many occasions and 
mightily impressed the young cadets with 
his charming personality and seeming 
benevolence. While still in his middle 
thirties Yakhontoff became Chief of the 
Division of Operations of the Tenth 
Russian Army and performed notable 
service against the Germans, was sent 
as Military Attaché to the Imperial Rus- 
sian Embassy at Tokyo, and served a 
very short term as Assistant Secretary 


of War in the Kerensky cabinet that was 
overthrown by Lenin and the Bolsheviks. 

With the February Revolution of 1917 
General Yakhontoff had been in sympa- 
thy; but for some time he did not believe 
in the possibility of success of the No- 
vember Revolution. However, General 
Yakhontoff never participated in any of 
the struggles against that Revolution; 
and from the very start he opposed 
unqualifiedly the various interventionist 
attempts on the part of foreign powers. 
Yakhontoff finally landed up in the Uni- 
ted States and became an American citi- 
zen. It was here that he undertook 
those serious studies of the Soviet Union 
that convinced him that the Socialist Re- 
public was moving in a progressive di- 
rection; and it was from these shores 
that he embarked on several trips to his 
mother country that convinced him from 
first-hand observation how remarkable 
were the achievements of the new regime. 

General Yakhontoff seems to have had 
from his earliest years an inquiring mind 
and an inclination to break through class 
barriers and social conventions. But in 
my opinion the most important single ele- 
ment in his long education was the fact 
that he was a Russian patriot in the 
broadest sense of the word. His patriot- 
ism, however, was not of the demagogic 
variety, was not bound up with the urge 
of a capitalist minority to make profits, 
or with the insistence of militarists to 
wage glorious war. It was a patriotism 
that was sincerely concerned with the 
welfare of the Russian population as a 
whole; a patriotism for which “country” 
meant the entire people, and which even- 
tually saw the importance of interna- 
tional cooperation as opposed to national 
exclusiveness. Of this sort of patriotism 
we can never have enough; and I refuse 
to hand over such a fine word to scoun- 
drels who use it to betray the real in- 
terests of the people. 








Soviet Apology for Air- 
plane Incident 
(From a Tass Despatch) 

In a note of January 16, the Swedish 
government lodged a protest over the fact 
that Soviet planes flew over the Swedish 
Island of Kalaks near the city of Lulea 
on January 14 and allegedly dropped 
bombs. In this note the Swedish govern- 
ment also asked the government of the 
USSR to take measures to avoid any 
repetition of such cases in the future. 

In reply to this note the Assistant 
People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR, S. Losovsky, on January 17 
handed to the Chargé D’Affaires of 
Sweden, Von Euler, the reply of the 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Af- 
fairs, which stated that according to the 
information received in the Soviet Union 
two Soviet planes actually did fly across 
the Swedish frontier owing to the diffi- 


culty of finding exact bearings due to a 
severe snowstorm. The Soviet govern- 
ment expressed its regret. 

On January 17 the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs also handed a 
note to the Norwegian mission in Mos- 
cow in reply to its notes of January 15 
and 16 in which a protest was lodged 
against Soviet planes flying across the 
Norwegian frontier on January 12 and 
14 in the region of Syanik-Vaggetem. In 
its note, the People’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs acknowledged that ac- 
cording to information that had been 
received, three cases actually did take 
place in which Soviet planes accidentally 
crossed the Norwegian frontier on Janu- 
ary 12 and 14 which was solely due to 
unfavorable weather conditions which 
made it difficult for aviators to find their 
bearings. The Soviet government ex- 


pressed its regret at what had occurred. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


soning could not have impressed Mos- 
cow with other than its insolence, for 
Hitler, England and Italy must have 
known such secrets and Sweden, her 
partner in the project, certainly must 
have been informed. 

The press in Finland often intima- 
ted that Germany was fully initiated 
into the Finnish military secrets. As it 
turns out, plans for the island fortifi- 
cations at Aland were the result of 
collaboration of Finnish-German mili- 
tary experts. While Finland placed her 
request before the League Council in 
May, 200 Finnish officers were received 
in Germany to celebrate twenty years’ 
“comradeship in arms,” 

There seemed no desire to acknowl- 
edge the special rights of the USSR in 
view of what the fortification of the 
Aland Islands would mean to Lenin- 
grad and Kronstadt. Certainly this 
attitude aggravated the significance of 
Finnish land fortifications in the Kare- 
lian Isthmus, built under the surveil- 
lance of Sir Walter Kirke, Inspector 
General of the British Territorial Ar- 
my; especially as he deemed it neces- 
sary to visit Finland as guest of the 
Minister of Defense in late June. The 
Kirke or Mannerheim Line menaces 
Leningrad in a very immediate sense if 
Finland’s attitude on the Aland Islands 
fortifications was any sign. 

Pertinax wrote during the peace 
front negotiations at Moscow, in May, 
1939, in the New York Times: 

“It is absurd to imagine the Soviet Union 
can be persuaded to add its own guarantee to 
the Anglo-French guarantee of Poland and 
Rumania while no Anglo-French guarantee 
would be added to the one the Soviet Union 
wants to give to the Baltic States. Were 
an Anglo-French guarantee refused to the 
Baltic States they would be clearly marked 
out for attack by Germany as it would have 
been advertised that Germany would have to 
deal with Russia alone if she ordered her 
German army to invade Baltic territory.” 

England and France discountenanced 
the Soviet claim for a pledge against 
indirect aggression to the Baltic States. 
It is now well established that Cham- 
berlain and Daladier never really in- 
tended to consummate any peace front 
with the Soviet Union anyhow, with 
what dire results the world is already 
discovering. 

Thus the Aland Islands, question 
gives the clue to the united imperialist 
front against the USSR that has long 
been in preparation, of which Germany 
was to have been the spearhead. This 
is the plan that was scotched by the 
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CHAMBERLAIN OVER SCANDINAVIA 


Soviet-German non-aggression _ pact. 
This is the plan Chamberlain now seeks 
to repair by involving the Scandinavian 
countries in an anti-Soviet war. 


Norway and Sweden as Battle Fields? 


The British are reported offering 
guarantees to Norway and Sweden in 
the event of their involvement in the 
Finnish-Soviet affair. In turn, Germany, 
quite understandably, questions the mo- 
tive of anything originating at White- 
hall and reacts briskly to the prospect 
of the British Royal Air Force taking 
off from aerodromes in Sweden rather 
as a threat, outflanking her Westwall, 
than as a boon to Finland, 

The Nazis may be content or con- 
strained to stay behind their Westwall 
so long as the Allies are face-to-face, 
but with the Port of Hamburg, the 
Kiel Canal and even Berlin exposed to 
attack from Sweden where the British 
Royal Air Force is bound to take up 
positions, under pretext of aid to Scan- 
dinavia, Germany has become restless. 
Belgium and Holland were quick to 
react and have moved up to their “D” 
phase, so-called, just short of their E 
or War phase, whether or not it is 
another scare as in November. 

James B. Reston wirelessed the New 
York Times from London (January 
4, 1940) in this cat-out-of-bag manner, 
(though it is doubtful this cat was 
ever bagged, for it has been seen in the 
alleys of Copenhagen, Oslo, Stockholm 
and other points west, even before tiny 
Finland began playing tough). 

“Discussions under way tonight in this 
and other capitals threaten to turn peaceful 
Norway and Sweden into battlefields of the 
war. . . . Because of their resources of raw 
materials and their strategic importance the 
Scandinavian countries are in danger of be- 
ing drawn into the war whether they like it 
or not because more powerful neighbors find 


their fjords and plains convenient battle- 
fields.” 


And further on: 


“The immediate future of these countries, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, would seem 
to depend upon whether Britain and France 
decide to fight one war at a time or take on 
Russia as well as Germany. 

“For weeks the possibility that Norway 
and Sweden might be dragged into the war 
has been discussed quietly in London em- 
bassies.” 


Further, Sweden has sent more quan- 
tities of arms to Finland than is gen- 
erally known. 

“In fact,” concludes Reston’s wireless, 


“when the Allies decided to help Finland 
an agreement was made with the Swedes 





(Anglo-Swedish Trade Pact) 

should send some of her rese 
the Finns and those reserves 

placed by the Allies.” 


that Sweden 
TVv@ stock 
would be r, 


There is the clue to the way forty 
millions worth of arms and Munitions 
was extended to Finland by the Allies 
before hostilities began. 

Sweden and Norway are reported as 
defiant in the exchange of Notes with 
Moscow.* Moscow complains that the 
presses in both countries are calling for 
war against the USSR through ay 
armed intervention in Finland and that 
persons in the government openly par. 
ticipate and encourage illegal and un. 
neutral practices, such as recruitment 
and transport of military supplies to 
Finland. Foreign Ministers Gunther 
and Kuht reply in effect that their gov- 
ernments will not interfere with free. 
dom of the press (to provoke war?) 
that the Soviet figures of recruitment 
for Finland are exaggerated, that re. 
cruitment for military service is pro- 
hibited by law, but that individuals vol- 
unteering do not constitute a violation, 
nor does transport of arms through 
Norway run counter to international 
law. 

Sweden’s King Gustav V, in his ad- 
dress opening the Riksdag session, asked 
the people to make great sacrifices, 
“The security of the country now stands 
in the foreground and social reforms 
must be restricted in favor of defense.” 

Sandler, straining at the leash in his 
anxiety to rush Sweden into war while 
Foreign Minister and removed as too 
precipitous, created a tumult in the 
Riksdag by assailing the government's 
neutrality and demanding immediate 
dispatch of troops to seize the Aland 
Islands. By way of confirming the 
writer’s suspicions of the meeting of the 
three kings and Kallio at Stockholm as 
a war parley, Sandler said: “The re- 
cent meeting of the Northern States 
was a beautiful event—but all practi- 
cal collaboration was torpedoed from 
the start.” But it is not too late to 
save Finland from Bolshevization, says 
this war-mongerer, by “taking the nec- 
essary steps.” 

In contrast to Sandler’s war-monget- 
ing the workers at the Bofors Munition 
Works, and those at the Kiruna tron 
ore mines had passed resolutions against 
intervention in Finland, but a Social 
Democratic Party elected by an over 
whelming majority at the last elections 
sooner heeds King Gustav who owés 
his allegiance to King George. Rail- 
way workers suspected of anti-war sef- 


* See Soviet Communique, Page 31. 
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timents are removed from their posts 
and even arrested. 

A complicating factor that must be 
kept in mind in analyzing Sweden’s re- 
lation to the Continental powder-keg 
'; the iron-ore deposits in Kiruna, of 
which Germany has been the principal 
purchaser. This explains the unwilling- 
ness of important sections of the busi- 
ness community to fall in line with 
Chamberlain’s plans. 

In Norway as in Sweden the orienta- 
tion of the decisive forces of the bour- 
geoisie is toward England. Just as the 
British Laborites have made their truce 
with Chamberlain for the prosecution 
of the war enforcing disastrous eco- 
nomic setbacks on the proletariat and 
the people at large, so have Norwegian 
Social-Democratic Labor Party lead- 
ers made their compact with the reac- 
tionary clique driving towards war. 
The Labor Press has supported Finland 
and carried on an anti-Soviet smear 
and incitement-to-war campaign that 
keeps well up with the pace set by 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. 

Clearly, England is exploring every 
avenue and exerting every pressure at 
her disposal to involve Sweden immedi- 
ately and other small nations as well in 
the war against the Soviet Union, 
whether or not Germany is brought to 
her senses. 

But it is our prediction that the 
boldest and slyest endeavors of the im- 
perialists to mend their quarrelsome 
ways for a concerted drive on the 
USSR will fall far short of the mark. 
Unanimity never has been a trait of 
the imperialist states. Their antag- 
onisms are irreconcilable, their contra- 
dictions without solution except in war 
among themselves, giving rise to those 
contradictions anew and in much more 
exaggerated form. 

The small nations now called upon 
by Britain to fight her battles have al- 
teady been suffering economic disloca- 
tions from the effects of the Allied 
blockade, and the expensive jitters of 
maintaining men at arms. ‘These small 
powers displayed no enthusiasm at the 
trumped up League session to enforce 
sanctions against the Soviets. Cham- 
berlain was chagrined no end at this 
lack of zeal. Norway is reticent, Den- 
mark immobilized by her very geogra- 
phy and trade dependence, and many 
elements in Sweden are none too will- 
ing to serve as martyr to England’s 
Messiah, doubtful of the latter’s com- 
ing. 

Ralph Barnes, London correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune, on 
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January 18th offers this fillip of a clue 
as to how the Allies may handle the 


delicate problem of going to war 
against the USSR: 


“Undoubtedly London, with Paris, desires 
to make perfectly clear to potential aggres- 
sors on the Scandinavian peninsula that an 
invasion would mean instant action by the 
Allies. As indicated by the commentary in 
the News Chronicle this can be done without 
a proclamation.” 

Halifax’s hypocritical speech at 
Leeds and Churchill’s forthright bully- 
ing of small nations, reinforce this 
viewpoint and give us the most recent 
indication of what is going on. Said 
Halifax: 


“The only reason peace cannot be made 
tomorrow is that the German government has 
as yet given no evidence of their readiness 
to repair the damage that they have wrought 
... or of their capacity to convince the 
world that any pledge they may subscribe to 
is worth more than the paper on which it 
may be written.” 

In view of the time and argument 
devoted by Halifax to prove that Nazi 
Germany is irrefutably an evil force 
beyond redemption, that the German 
White Book and Ribbentrop confess 
to the primary aim of Germany to 
destroy the British Empire, and that 
Hitler’s assurances are corrupt and 
worthless, why is there this constant 
refrain of “peace tomorrow if.” If 
what? 

Winston Churchill, whose candor is 
a reflex of the contempt the aristocrat 
in him bears the people and lacks any 
virtue save that of a florescent prose, 
says he is worried about the unfortu- 
nate neutrals, the small nations. He 
will not endure to see them suffer like 
the meek—no, he gives them Finland, 
sublime exemplar, to illumine the way 
to magnificent retribution through a 
soldier’s death at Britain’s behest. In 
the vernacular of New York, the 
Swedes, Dutch, Belgian and - Balkan 
people are invited to be “fall guys,” 
“suckers” for the Allies. They must 
unite in a “spontaneous impulse to do 
their duty in accordance with the 
League covenant” and stand together 
with the British and Frénch Empires. 

The League, revived from the dead, 
is the method at hand to evolve the 
moral themes and broad conceptions for 
conscripting the smaller powers into 
the war. The League was revived for 
Finland’s sake. Certainly, the Allies 
do not require the aid of these small 
powers against checkmated Germany. 
The League had not been called into 
action for Poland, not to mention 
Manchuria, Ethiopia, Spain, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Memel, Albania and 


China. Geneva must now become the 
general headquarters for diversional 
wars against the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics in the North and in 
the South until Germany is turned 
about for a central front, or torn 
asunder. Suppose these small nations, 
Sweden, for example, consent to be 
dragged into the war, does Churchill 
promise aid? Not by a far cry. In 
his sugared language he tells them three 
things: one, make up your minds you 
will be drawn into it; two, you will 
get together and act through the 
League, in other words, you are to 
help yourselves; three, what have you 
to fear, hasn’t Finland exposed for the 
world to see the military incapacity 
of the Red Army and Red Air force? 
—there is your enemy. Leave Germany 
to us. 

Raymond Daniell puts it another 
way. In a special cable from London, 
New York Times, January 20th, 

“It was almost as though Mr. Churchill 
was urging Finland’s neighbors to join her 
against the Russian invader regardless of 
what Germany might do. To those neutral 
nations that hope that the ‘storm will pass 
before their turn comes’ Mr. Churchill said 
that they were following a vain hope for he 
declared it would spread North and South, 
and ‘rage and roar ever more loudly,’ ” 

The idea seems to be to hem Ger- 
many round with small nations en- 
gaged in war with the Soviets. Will 
the Reich defend these satellites? Can 
she afford to see them inevitably de- 
feated? That is the quandary that 
spider Chamberlain is weaving for the 
Reichschancellor. Will the Fuehrer 
allow himself to be caught in this web 
of intrigue? The German folk will 
sooner decide that than Hitler. There 
are two forces Hitler fears more 
than British imperialism, we are too 
prone to forget: the might of the So- 
viet Union and the German people, and 
both for virtually the same reason. The 
Soviet Union is a land of Socialism 
and the people of Germany want and 
need Socialism. Hitler’s variety cannot 
be said to have failed for it never was, 
and well Goebbels knows it, for the 
Propaganda Minister needs now more 
militantly than ever before to preach 
even a false Socialism to hold the peo- 
ple in check. 

Looking back from present events 
one may now gauge the astonishing 
prescience and depth of Stalin in world 
politics. It seems a French news 


agency had falsely charged Stalin with 
having expounded in a speech last Aug- 
ust the idea that “war should last as 
long as possible.” Stalin knew not in 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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THE SOVIET PRESS 
(Continued from page 18) 


and as participants in the numerous 
staff-and-reader conferences organized 
by the newspapers have a decisive part 
in the policies and practises of the press. 
Incidentally these conferences include 
discussions of outstanding news. Such 
recent events as the Soviet-German 
Pact, and the moves in Finland were 
the subject of full and lively discussions 
throughout the Soviet Union. 


The Press As Educator 


As mentioned before, it is not “spot 
news” that is featured in the Soviet 
press, but articles that deal fully and 
authoritatively with outstanding events. 
In the presentation of news the Soviet 
press, like other forms of Soviet culture, 
has an educational function. It has a 
share in the vast process of moulding 
Soviet mankind into a cultured man- 
kind where every worker, every farmer, 
will stand on the same cultural level 
as the doctor, the teacher, or the 
engineer. 

This is in response to strong public 
demand. To the people of the former 
Russian Empire education had been 
prohibited or made almost inaccessible. 
General culture had been a class priv- 
ilege. The people were therefore avid 
for culture. It was part of their new 
freedom and equality, part of their new 
self-respect. When it serves in this way 
to increase one’s sense of personal 
worth, to enlarge one’s opportunities 
for advancement and for enjoyment of 
the cultural riches of the world, educa- 
tion loses any qualities of the abstract 
and didactic. 

Practically everybody in the Soviet 
Union studies something, whether it is 
plane modelling or a foreign language. 
To such a people a studious article in 
the daily newspaper is ““What the Peo- 
ple Want.” 

One of the interesting features of 
Soviet life are the frequent celebrations 
of the anniversaries of great figures in 
Russian and world culture. The anni- 
versary of the publication of Darwin’s 
“Origin of the Species” passed un- 
noticed in England, but in the Soviet 
Union it was the theme of many meet- 
ings and the subject of hundreds of 
articles in the press. This example 
could be multiplied infinitely. Nowhere 
in the world are the universal figures 
in human culture honored as warmly. 

In addition to according them this 
honor, which in itself has a certain edu- 
cational importance, these commemora- 
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tions have served in the most natural 
and effective way to familiarize the 
public with the achievements of the 
great figure thus honored. If he is a 
writer, new editions of his works are 
issued and excerpts and critical surveys 
are published in the papers. If he is a 
scientist, special exhibits are set up in 
the scientific museums and articles ap- 
pear in the press explaining his contri- 
bution. The commemoration therefore 
serves to extend the message and the 
work of the great man, and to educate 
the public. Thus, the newspapers pre- 
sent a sort of running history of world 
culture in one of the most attractive 
ways in which it can be done. 


Wall Newspapers 


With more than three million 
rabselkors in addition to the working 
newspaper staff, which must number 
close to a million, and with the active 
reader participation that has already 
been noted, it would seem that Soviet 
journalism has a strikingly broad ex- 
tension throughout the whole of Soviet 
life. There is another journalistic insti- 
tution, however, so widespread and uni- 
versal that every Soviet citizen can be 
said to be a journalist. This is the wall 
newspaper. 

They are to be seen in every factory 
department, school, hospital, or section 
of a collective farm. They spring up 
in every activity, on shipboard, on trans- 
continental trains, on the battlefield, 
on scientific expeditions. A wall news- 
paper was set up in the trenches during 
the fighting at Lake Hassan. During 
a long stratosphere flight, three Soviet 
scientists used some of the intervals in 
their scientific observations to get up a 
wall newspaper. 

The wall newspaper gives news of 
the group which it serves, comments on 
current events especially as they bear 
on the work and interests of the group, 
and criticizes acts and individuals of 
the group. Through the wall news- 
papers the people maintain a continuous 
and effective democratic supervision 
over Soviet life where it affects them 
immediately and closely. 


Technique 


In the aggregate the Soviet press is 
as yet technically behind that of 


America. A considerable amount of 
type-setting is still done by hand. Much 
equipment is obsolete. 


In a country 












which has enlarged its press plant tep. 
fold to serve fourteen times as many 
readers, in twenty-two years, all avail. 
able equipment including much that 
ordinarily would have been discarded, 
is still kept at work. 

Yet many notable advances have been 
made. Long distance reproduction of 
newspapers by photo-telegraphy became 
standard practise in the Soviet Union 
before other countries. Processes in q 
large modern Soviet plant, like that of 
Pravda, are highly mechanized. 

In one important respect all recent 
Soviet newspaper plants are far in ad- 
vance of even the finest big city plants 
in capitalist countries. This is because 
Soviet building, in all cities, being free 
of the ground-rent problem, can be done 
on the most advanced structural and 
hygienic principles. The processes are 
carried out in interconnected buildings 
covering a large area. Light and air 
flood the buildings. Consequently the 
newspaper worker in the Soviet Union 
is not the pallid man with the green 
eye-shade that he is in other countries, 
where printing is done in cellars or in 
artificially lit, ill-ventilated lofts. To 
this may be added such other factors as 
job security, health, disability, old age 
and other forms of social security, op- 
portunities for specialized education 
and advancement, recreational facilities 
in the most modernly outfitted club- 
houses, rest facilities in vacation resorts 
and sanitariums, all serving to perfect 
and keep in good condition the most im- 
portant and decisive equipment of all— 
the human being. 


Instruments of Democracy 


How directly and universally the 
Soviet press is an instrument of democ- 
racy for the whole people can be made 
additionally clear by a summary of the 
conditions in which it evolved. 

In pre-revolutionary times the popu- 
lation was 72 per cent illiterate. In the 
process of making events understand- 
able to them every device was used. 
While the illiterate were learning to 
read for themselves, volunteer readers 
read the newspaper to them, and volun- 
teer dramatic circles staged living news 
papers, an idea borrowed with great 
success by the WPA Theater 1 
America. ; 

Formerly oppressed nationalities, in- 
cluded groups that under T'sarism had 
been kept so culturally backward that 
they did not even possess a written 
language. For these groups, in addition 
to oral reports and living newspapers 
and other devices for the spread 0 
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‘formation, Soviet scientists had to 
work out alphabets and systems of writ- 
ing, before they could proceed to print. 
For these peoples a four thousand year 
cultural process had to be compressed 
into a few years. 

Other minorities whose cultural de- 
velopment had been suppressed or 
sarved under Tsarism and where il- 
literacy had been almost 100 per cent 
—the people of Central Asia and the 
Moslem parts of the Caucasus where 
the veiling of women and a feudal eco- 
nomic and social structure had kept the 
people in darkness—facilities had to be 
provided for the quick and effective 
establishment of a national press. There 
are, today, newspapers in more than 
fifty national languages in the Soviet 
Union. If it had been necessary to wait 
until all newspapers serving these 
groups could produce profits satisfac- 
tory to investors, many might still be 
waiting. 

The press as an organ of democracy 
has thus been made universal in the 
Soviet Union, and through its develop- 
ment in the many different national 
languages has served to strengthen the 
unity, the Socialist fraternity of the 
people of the USSR. 


CHAMBERLAIN OVER 
SCANDINAVIA 


(Continued from page 35) 


what cafe or embassy corridor that lie 
was concocted but offered a brief an- 
alysis of the war guilt of the present 
conflict : 


“After the outbreak of hostilities Germany 
addressed France and England with proposals 
while the Soviet Union openly supported 
Germany’s peace proposals because it be- 
lieved and continues to believe that the earli- 
est termination of the war would fundamen- 
tally alleviate the positions of all countries 
and nations. The ruling circles of England 
and France rudely declined both Germany’s 
proposals and the attempts of the Soviet 
Union to obtain the earliest termination of 


the war.” Pravda, Nov. 29, 1939 


Such are the facts. It has become 
distressingly manifest that Chamberlain 
and Daladier are loathe to leave any 
part of the world out of their havoc- 
wreaking plans. 

When mankind realizes the absolute 
correctness of Stalin’s simple analysis 
it will no longer suffer in silence at the 
hands of those instigators of wars in 
which our youth shall be slaughtered, 
and our destiny of happiness and peace 
on earth delayed, but never, let it be 
said, downed. 


FEBRUARY 1940 


RUSSIA’S FOREIGN 
POLICY 


(Continued from page 23) 


Dangers in the Road Ahead 


In the atmosphere of growing war- 
hysteria now it looks as if a new at- 
tempt is being made in certain circles 
to reactivate the ill-fated open inter- 
ventionist policy of 1918-20. But one 
should realize that in 1940 the situ- 
ation is profoundly different. In place 
of the exhausted, pauperized, chaotic 
remnants of the Russian Empire, today 
there is a strong and united country, 
with unlimited resources. A country 
that already demonstrated its power in 
no uncertain terms and in many ways. 
It is a tragic lack of understanding of 
reality among those who advocate a 
new crusade against the USSR. One 
can only hope that no_ responsible 
statesman will fall prey to these plot- 
ters, for the result of a new adventure 
of this sort can only be catastrophe. 

Some of us may remember the high 
cost of the intervention. Billions of 
dollars in money and thousands of hu- 
man lives and staggering destruction of 
Russia’s industrial facilities and com- 
munication system and a near paralysis 
of its entire economy. The “Cordon 
Sanitaire’ and other devices designed 
to strangle the revolution economically 
failed too, but they contributed also 
to the dislocation of world economy. 
Russia was forced to speed industrial- 
ization to an extent that would not 
have been necessary under normal con- 
ditions. She did it in a remarkably 
rapid way, and became virtually inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world. 

One also has to remember that wars 
are fought not by the leaders, who are 
few, but by the common people, who 
are numerous. Some individuals ap- 
parently are trying to enlist the masses 
in the anti-Soviet ranks, and vilifying 
therefore the USSR in all imaginable 
ways. But it is a dangerous game. 
Peoples are not as gullible, not as naive 
as they used to be. 

Possibly thousands, and even hun- 
dreds of thousands, of liberals, intellec- 
tuals, and even some workers, are led 
away from the USSR by what they 
read and hear. But millions of others 
are attracted to it, if not by anything 
else than by the shocking injustice 
toward the USSR demonstrated by 
certain groups for a variety of reasons. 

I do not doubt that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people 
agree that whatever their political af- 











filiations and sympathies, whomever 
we may dislike and oppose, we ought 
to remain at least decent in our atti- 
tude and action, for we want others to 
act this way. Fair-play always was 
one of the noblest characteristics of the 
Americans. 


TYPEWRITERS VS. GUNS 
(Continued from page 15) 


moved”. Now it seems that “none left” 
implies that somebody has moved out. 
Could it be that military establishments 
have run away, leaving women and 
children behind? In the World-Tele- 
gram TWC-man Leland Stowe dis- 
covers on January 16 that “While no 
mighty air fleet alone may be capable 
of winning the war, all kinds of com- 
munications—railroads, telephonic serv- 
ices and highways can be fatally crip- 
pled by indiscriminate bombing in this 
little country . . .” I suppose Mr. 
Stowe would not consider discriminate 
bombing anything less than the aiming 
of a missile at Field Marshal Manner- 
heim in person. 

The casualties in the War of Type- 
writers are interesting. The New York 
Times dispatches (taken cumulatively) 
for the first 38 days of the war men- 
tion 269 Finns and 55,537 Russians 
killed. The same newspaper on Janu- 
ary 14 quotes the Finnish communique 
as saying: “The town that suffered 
most (during the last bombardment) 
was Vasa . . . where at least eight 
civilians, including women and children, 
were killed. . . . Elsewhere the casual- 
ties . . . were relatively smaller” (my 
emphasis). 

Now, as to the evaluation of the 
numbers engaged in the War of Type- 
writers. We know that in the War 
of Guns, the Finns have about 300,000 
against the Soviets’ 300,000 (the 
United States Army and Navy Journal 
puts the latter figure at 200,000). In 
other words, the ratio is about 1:1. 
In the War of Typewriters, we hear 
General Kurt Wallenius saying (AP 
TWC, December 27): “The general 
situation is such that each Finnish bat- 
talion (600) faces a Russian division 
(18,000)”. In other words, the ratio 
is 30:1. 

I have before me a whole clipping 
book of TWC reports. I admit that 
the temptation to debunk them all is 
great, but this would widen the theatre 
of our Typewriter War out of pro- 
portion with its importance. After all, 
it is worth no more than a soldier’s 
shrug. 
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BLACKOUT OF TRUTH 


(Continued from page 13) 


The press got off to a flying start on 
December 1, by headlining HELSINKI 
BOMBED; HUNDREDS KILLED. 
Further reports explained that not only 
Helsinki but all other centers of South- 
ern Finland had likewise been bombed. 
The word Blitzkrieg was prominently 
used in wires and editorials to make a 
connection with the terror-bombing of 
Poland by the Germans. Thermite 
bombs caused fires to rage. 2Two hun- 
dred were reported killed after the 
bombing of the center of Helsinki. 

Almost no circulation was given to 
the report of the American Minister to 
Finland, Mr. Schoenfeld, noting that 
the air raids were directed at military 
objects. The report was issued by the 
State Department. For all its official 
character and its importance as news, 
the Times had a second thought about 
it and lifted it out after it had appeared 
in the first edition. As a complete and 
authoritative refutation of the news 
fakes it was dangerous to the anti- 
Soviet horror campaign. 

Several days later, an official Helsin- 
ki count of the dead for all of Finland 
was hidden among the inside pages. It 
said 89 were killed. George Seldes 
pointed out in the New Masses that in 
three days of bombing of Barcelona, 
Mussolini’s air legions had killed 3,000 
with total casualties of 28,000 in that 
one city. 
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A statement from a captured Soviet 
aviation gunner, who had bailed out of 
a stricken plane, that Russian airmen 
are under strict orders “not to fire on 
civilians and to confine their bombing 
to military objectives,” also was given 
virtually no circulation. 

Having thus done their best to estab- 
lish in the public mind that Soviet 
planes were engaged in bombing civil- 
ians, the press waited for their next 
chance. This came on December 21 
when we were greeted by headlines 
which were different variations of 
“HELSINKI HOSPITAL  DIS- 
TRICT DESTROYED.” The 4s- 
sociated Press story said, ‘Russian 
planes today bombed a hospital dormi- 
tory, heavily damaged a school for the 
blind and struck seven out of ten other 
hospital buildings. Two hospital pa- 
tients were among the injured and some 
deaths were reported likely.”’ Later it 
was admitted that these hospitals were 
in an evacuated zone and were empty. 

Then on January 14, Harold Denny 
of the Times reported from Helsinki 
“The severest air raid since December 
1” and that planes “dropped fifty bombs 
killing two persons, one of them a 
woman, wounding twenty, including 
nine women.” 

The press sneered at Molotov’s reply 
to President Roosevelt’s note about 
bombing of open cities. Molotov said 
the note was pointless since the Soviet 
airmen had not and would not strike 
at any but military objectives. Events 
have been a continuous confirmation of 
Molotov’s statement. 

The pressmen have been hard put to 
reconcile the bombing of civilians and 
the virtual absence of casualties. They 
have resorted to fantastic tales of the 
poor marksmanship of Soviet flyers. 

A Soviet pilot writing of the care of 
Soviet fliers to strike only at military 
objectives described how his crew had 
the dam of a power station “in their 
hand,” but did not unloose their bombs 
upon it because they knew the Finnish 
people would need it when they took 
the government in their own hands. To 
have blown up the dam would have cut 
off power from Helsinki. But they 
flew on and confined their attack to 
transmission lines. 

This story, valuable as news, as hu- 
man interest, as everything that is con- 
sidered journalistically precious, was 
left completely alone by the press. 

One doesn’t like to scoff at reports 


involving even one death. But One 
must point out the motivated malice in 
putting the behavior of the Soviet fly. 
ers in Finland on the same terror basis 
as Goering’s and Mussolini’s hawks in 
Spain and Poland, where thousands 
perished under a rain of bombs delih. 
erately aimed to destroy civilians, 

The contradictions in the reports of 
the unsoldierly and poorly equipped 
Red Army are of super-Munchausen 
proportions, 

When acknowledgment had to be 
made of the good qualities of Soviet 
Red Army men they were always 
“picked” divisions, sent over from the 
Polish campaign or air-mailed from the 
Far East; or they were “Ogpu” troops 
hastily despatched from the Kremlin, 
These troops, somehow, had managed 
to escape the debilitating influence of 
the tropical Soviet climate and the col- 
lective social habits which made ordi- 
nary Soviet soldiers afraid to be alone 
in the dark. 

Bigger still were the whoppers about 
Soviet equipment. The Red soldiers 
were “half-starved,” until it was neces- 
sary to turn about and gloat over the 
booty in captured field kitchens. The 
Red soldiers were “half-clothed” until 
it came to gloating over the booty in 
captured Red supply bases. 

Finally, the correspondents began to 
tell the truth about Soviet equipment 
since that served their purpose in mag- 
nifying Finnish “victories.” A New 
York Times dispatch of December 
29th, reported: 


“From this and other battles here the com- 
mander of the Finnish battalion has been 
able to calculate the equipment and strength 
of the Red Army patrols. He says they have 
2 automatic Bren type rifles for every ten 
men, 2 telescopic sighted rifles for every ten, 
1 machine gun for every ten, an average of 5 
grenades for every ten and 1 grenade thrower 
for every 40 men. This he considered the 
highest equipment for soldiers he has ever 
seen.” 


In describing the booty the corre- 
spondents now note that Soviet equip- 
ment was not only good, but carefully 
handled. “Long artillery shells wert 
packed in felt-lined cases like delicate 
instruments.” Further, “the Finns 
frequently find new devices that the 
Russians are adapting to Arctic condr 
tions, such as a machine gun on skis, a 
trench mortar on springs, and a stretch- 
er on a small sled. Some of this equip- 
ment was new to the Finns and all of 
it well kept.” 

These dispatches came from the 
same sources that had previously pic- 
tured the Red Army as an army of 
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louts that had carried instruction books 
on skiing as a desperate last measure to 
enable them to cope a little more effec- 
tively with the resourceful Finns. 

In the attempt to decry Soviet equip- 
ment and play up the Finnish equip- 
ment, the press had no compunction 
about resorting to outright fraud. Glar- 
ing examples were the use of Sovfoto 
releases of Red Army men in winter 
equipment, white parkas for camou- 
lage, skis, etc., recaptioned as photos 
of Finns. 

Naturally, if the press made such 
yse of the contradicting evidence in its 
own possession it made no attempt to 
use information readily available to 
their correspondents in Moscow about 
Soviet frontier guards who made rec- 
ord ski-runs of over 5,000 miles, and 
about mass ski-runs with over 1,000 
participants, including one group of 
1,000 collective farmers; that the Sov- 
jet annual production of 2,000,000 skis 
is the largest in the world; and that its 
largest ski factory is located at Pet- 
rozavodsk near the Finnish border and 
that this factory alone turned out 30,- 
000 pairs of skis in the period between 
December tenth and January first. 

Eskelund, one of the correspondents 
in Helsinki, in a dispatch published in 
the Times on January 17, gave a 
veiled intimation of the unreliability of 
his sources, saying: “A certain war 
psychosis prevails in Helsinki just as in 
other war capitals and rumors are 
buzzing. ‘Have you heard this? Have 
you heard that?’ people whisper to one 
another. The most fantastic stories are 
hatched daily and we bewildered jour- 
nalists must try to distinguish them 
from the truth.” 

The only comment one can make is 
that the attempt has been conspicuously 
half-hearted, 

The fabrication was most serious 
however in the reports of victories 
which are deliberately propagated, as 
becomes daily clearer, to encourage the 
reluctant into a combination against 
the Soviet Union, to recast the never- 
abandoned world drive against the Sov- 
et Union into a holy crusade with 
brave little Finland,” at the head, 
and its people as the callously sacri- 
fied victims. For this propaganda 
these “victories” were essential. And 
the extent to which they have achieved 
their purpose is shown in the sinister 
moves in “neutral” countries, the grant 
of war loans, although it has become a 
maxim that “the road to war is paved 
with loans.” 

The wild impossibility of these “vic- 


tories” from a military point of view is 
dealt with in Captain Kournakoff’s ar- 
ticle. It is enough to point out that after 
several recaptures of Petsamo by the 
Finns the present line is acknowledged 
to be 100 miles south of Petsamo; that 
after “encirclements,” “pincer opera- 
tions” and finally “recapture” of Salla 
that town is now acknowledged to be 
some 30 miles behind the present lines ; 
that the 44th division which “lost” 14,- 
000 men, consisted of a total strength of 
10,000 men; that the rubber battle-lines 
of the correspondents, which expand and 
contract 100 miles a day according to 
their wishes, now pulled out across the 
Soviet frontier, and suddenly recoiling 
miles within the Finnish border, have 
had no basis either in logic or in fact. 

It is quite possible that by the time 
this appears, the press champions of 
Mannerheim’s Finland will have tak- 
en a new tack. Even at this writing 
there are signs of weakening. Only 
very big whoppers have been able to 
hide evidence of trouble in Helsinki. 
Soon we shall be hearing the “steam- 
roller” motif in full blast. It will be 
weak little Finland overcome by bar- 
barian hordes. Perhaps other North- 
ern countries will be thrown in by the 
always willing Chamberlain. 

But in facing the daily barrage, there 
are a few basic facts to keep in mind. 
First, remember that in 1917 to 1921 
a similar press was given the young 
Red Army. The White guards de- 
feated them constantly. Leningrad 
fell more than once. Amazing casualty 
figures were run up on the linotypes. 
But we know that those shining 
knights, Kornilov, Yudenitch and 
Wrangel were licked and for good. 

The second thing to remember is 
that the Red Army is not the army of 
Graziani in Ethiopia, of Yague on the 
Ebro, of Brauchitsch in Poland. It is 
the army that helped Republican Spain, 
that smashed the Japanese border in- 
vaders in two large-scale fights, that 
stood ready to go to the aid of Czecho- 
Slovakia before Munich and marched 
into Poland as the liberator of the 
Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian people. 

And the most important thing to 
remember is that the ruling class of 
America has hitched its wagon to the 
British imperial star in this conflict, 
that it has gotten an early start in 
whipping up the necessary hysteria to 
drag the American people in. The 
behavior of the press in re Finland is 
but the beginning of a much wider 
movement in preparation for American 
participation in World War II. 
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RUSSIA 


WITHOUT ILLUSIONS 
By PAT SLOAN 


Introduction by HARRY F. WARD 


In many of the letters sent in to the editors we are asked, ‘where 
can we find a book that tells about day-to-day-life in the Soviet 
Union, — that answers in simple intimate terms, the questions 
that come up about the Soviet Union.” 


We are glad to answer these letters by announcing: Yes, there is 
such a book. Recently published by Modern Age Books, RUSSIA 
WITHOUT ILLUSIONS, is just the book you’ve been asking for. 


Why Pat Sloan Wrote This Book 


In a reyiew of RUSSIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS Margaret Lamont writes; 
“You will find here honesty, painstaking attention to detail, sober 
conviction, a reluctance to be caught in purely emotional or sen- 


timental reactions to the USSR. Pat Sloan was slow to write a . 


book. He thought enough books had been written by visitors to 
the Sovjet Union. But as anti-Soviet writers, professional enemies 
or saddened liberals and radicals tossed book after book into the 
heap of hostile propaganda, Pat Sloan decided that he ought to 
tell what he felt and knew about this vast country where he lived 
and worked for seven years.”’ 


To Keep In Touch With The Facts 


You need the month by month survey of life and culture in the 
Soviet Union that you can get only in Soviet Russia Today. In the 
deluge of propaganda, censorship, lies and distortions in the press, 
cinema and radio you need the accurate, authoritative, up-to-the- 


minute information only Soviet Russia Today brings = Read - 


Pat Sloan’s book, subscribe to Soviet Russia Today and with this 
combination you will be well armed to understand the sweep of 
events. 


Your Opportunity 


The regular subscription price of Soviet Russia Today is $1.50. Send 
this sum today and we will send you RUSSIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS 
at once and enter your subscription to Soviet Russia Today for a full 
year. Take advantage of this unique offer, today. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. S2, 114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Friends: — Enclosed is $1.50. Send me Pat Sloan’s RUSSIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS and enter my 
subscription to Soviet Russia Today for one year. New (] Renewal [7]. 





